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N this country we are laboring with great 
zeal and vast pecuniary resources to pro- 
mote the cause of culture. We educate, ed- 


ucate, educate, as somebody once said we 
ought to do; but whether the result is to 
produce much that can be called culture in 
any high sense, is an open question. 


A cri- 
terion may, perhaps, be found in a compari- 
son of the rising with the now adult genera- 
tion. Are our young people showing grace 
of mind and character in more abundant 
measure than their parents? Are their 
aims higher? Is their language better? 
Are their intellectual occupations more ser- 
ious? Are their manners gentler and more 
refined? We do not propose to answer 
these questions dogmatically; but this we 
say, that, unless there has been an improve- 
ment in these several respects, a vast amount 
of educational effort has not met its full 
reward. Speaking broadly, it seems to us 
that the culture of our educated classes, or 
of the classes supposed to be educated, 
leaves much to be desired, and we are dis- 
posed to think that one reason of this is 
that we have conceived of education in too 
purely an intellectual sense. We have 
thought more of sharpening the thinking 
faculties than of liberalizing the sentiments 
or softening the manners. We have intro- 
duced too much rivalry into education, and 
represented education too much as a pre- 
paration for further rivalry in after-life. 
We have imparted knowledge, but have only 
to a very moderate extent succeeding in in- 
culcating wisdom ; and knowledge without 
wisdom seems poor, thin, and sometimes 
even meaningless. We need, as it seems to 





us, to devote more consideration than we 

have hitherto done to the question. What 

is the true ideal of human life? If we can 

fix upon the true ideal, we can proceed to: 
educate toward that, and our work will then. 
be directed toward something that is an end 

in itself. The knowledge we impart will be- 
held by a different tenure, and applied in a. 
different spirit. What each one knows will 

be his or her equipment toward a worthier- 
fulfillment of social duties, a worthier real- 

ization of what is best in himself or herself, . 
and not a mere stock-in-trade for the pro- 

curing of personal gratification.—Zditor’s: 
Table, in Popular Science Monthly. 


As the season for leaves and flowers ad- 
vances, extremely interesting as well as 
profitable exercise may be developed with 
both. The children will, for the asking, 
bring leaves sufficient to admit of each child: 
having one, and every little student should 
examine and describe, orally or in writing,. 
just ‘‘what his leaf tells him.’’ If one wishes 
to gain a stronger impression in a botanical 
sense, it is advisable to draw the leaf or 
flower, or reproduce their respective forms 
in bas-relief with clay. A simple means for 
getting good results through drawing is:. 
Give each child with his medel a small 
‘*21 x by 4”’ piece of common wrapping 
paper, or regular drawing paper. Fiatten 
the leaf upon the desk; find the middle of/ 
the paper and leaf; measure the distance on: 
either side the middle of the leaf and its 
edges; measure like distances on either side 
the dot marking the middle of the paper ; 
determine where apex and base of leaf should 
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come ; draw leaf outline ; adda stem ; turn 
the leaf over, study the veining and represent 
it upon the drawing. These exercises in draw- 
ing add not alittle to the interest in and 
value of the language work, and if happily 
the children own blank books into which 
the latter may be neatly copied, and the 
former pasted, the work will be the means 
of a good development in more than one 
way. If it is desired to reproduce the 
flower form in clay rather than by drawing, 
provide each pupil with a model, very sharp 
pencil, or tooth-pick, a bit of clay, and a 
small piece of worn cloth. The clay is 
flattened into a tablet of any desirable shape 
by cleverly pressing and shaping with the 
fingers only. The model is very closely ex- 
amined and its outline drawn upon the 
tablet as upon paper, and then filled in by 
piling tiny bits of clay within the outline; 
these bits must be patted and coaxed into 
shape and an even smoothness and thickness 
till the exact form of the model is obtained. 
This accomplished, the natural leaf is turned 
and an exact idea of the veining gained ; 
then the idea executed upon the bas-relief 
representation of the leaf. An easier way 
of getting the leaf form, a method devoid of 
any skill development, is to press the leaf 


upon the clay tablet, thus impressing a lin- 
ear representation, that may be traced over 
with some pointed instrument.— Co/ting. 


Ir was not until he died that the public 
became aware how much of his time and 
thought the late Richard C. Greenleaf de- 
voted to scientific study. Engrossed with 
the cares of a large business through the 
day, he divested himself of it, when night 
came, absolutely, and turned for recreation 
to genuine hard work with his microscope. 
In his earlier years he had studied the stars, 
and made himself familiar with the geo- 
graphy of the heavens. But some twenty- 
five years ago he realized that he could go 
no further in astronomy with the appliances 
which he could control, with nothing short 
of an observatory, in fact. So he gave up 
his nights on the roof of his house in Dor- 
chester, where winter after winter he had 
sat muffled in a great coat, studying into the 
mysteries of the heavens, sent to Europe for 
the best microscope that could be bought, 
and began the study of nature in her minu- 
test forms, pursuing his researches with such 
care and method as to take a leading posi- 
tion as a microscopist. ‘‘I hold it to be 
every man’s duty,’’ he once said, ‘‘to do 
something with his own brain to add to the 
world’s store of knowledge. Ifa man have 
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means sufficient to enable him to give to in. 
stitutions which are carrying on such work, 
it is his duty to do so, but that is not his 
whole duty. He should do something him. 
self, something to make the next generation 
know more than his did.’’—Boston Herali, 


THE lowest grades of writing-books now 
in use, are often filled with copies for trac. 
ing, and little children, it is said, sometimes 
learn very rapidly in that way. Occasion. & 
ally a pupil is found in the higher grades, 
who has so little skill in writing, that simi- 
lar practice seems desirable. It would be 
mortifying and discouraging, however, to 
give him the work designed for little chil. 
dren. A friend, who has had experience 
and success in the higher grades, suggests 
the following device, which secures practice 
and gives the pupil pleasure also. He cob 
lected all the old writing-books he could 
find, that had been finished and cast aside, 
and cut off the copies. Some of these he 
gave to the pupils for tracing, when their 
other lessons were learned. Some he lent 
to the pupils to copy. They had the ad- 
vantage over the writing-book copies, of 
being movable. They could be slipped 
down the page, and so always be close to 
the pupil’s work. They also furnish busy- 
work, which is sometimes desirable with the 
older, as well as the little children.— Foster. 


THE evidences of dry rot, an insidious 
disease, appear under many disguises, but 
their tendency is always in the same direc: 
tion, and it leads inevitably to the same re- 
sult, mental decay and brain atrophy. 1 will 
indicate a few symptoms: first, that of the 
technical grammar fiend, who will spend 
months discussing the verbs ‘‘went’’ or 
‘* drank ’’ in the sentences, ‘*‘ The dog went 
mad ;’’ or, ‘‘ He drank a bottle of wine.” 
When a principal will waste years of his life 
upon such tiny matters, we are forced to 
exclaim that ‘‘a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing.’’ Sometimes accompanying 
the grammar disease is that of ‘‘ catch ques 
tions in arithmetic,’’ which branch off into 
circle squaring and perpetual motion. Un- 
der such circumstances it is clearly the duty 
of the superintendent, or some other friend 
of the victim, to help him to get rid of the 
predominant idea, and put him on the main 
track of life, and set him moving in other 
lines. — Supt. J. M. Greenwood. 


Pror. RoMANES notes that the brain of 
the average man isslightly heavier than that 
of the average woman, and argues that 
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‘‘there is a general correlation between 
brain weight and mental capacity through- 
out the whole animal kingdom.’’ But the 
brain of an elephant is three or four times as 
heavy as that of a man, yet we do not find 
the elephant three or four times as intelli- 
gent as the man. Again, if the relative 
weight of brain to body be made the crucial 
test, the weight of the brain, as compared 
with that of the body, is greater in certain 
birds than it is in the human species. Prof. 
Romanes says that if it could be shown that 
the feminine brain differed from the mascu- 
line brain in quality, its smaller size would 
not matter. Well, consider the case of 
idiots. It is found that if the masculine brain 
is below a certain weight, the owner is inva- 
riably an idiot ; but the feminine brain can 
fall several ounces below that weight, and 
the owner still be perfectly rational. If @ 
ounces of masculine brain—idiocy, while (a 
—z) ounces of feminine brain=rationality, 
the inference would seem to be that the qual- 
ity is different ; or at all events, that the 
smaller creature may have a smaller brain 
without necessarily having inferior wits. 


THE vast growth of what we call Chris- 
tian civilization is indebted, not- alone to 
the soil from which it sprang, but also to 
Him who planted it. His life, his example, 
and his teachings not only are still the very 
ideal of personal and social excellence, char- 
acter and development, but no forecast of 
the future outgrowth of the human soul sug- 
gests anything further-reaching or better. 
For humanity He has done these two things. 
He has set the highest example of a life of 
moral, intellectual and physical integrity, 
exquisite and broad in its sympathies, com- 
plete in its helpfulness and self-sacrifice, and 
ranging in its beneficence from the loftiest 
heights of moral and religious philosophy to 
the tenderest chords that tremble in the 
bruised heart of a little child. And he has 
transmitted a body of moral and religious 
teaching which at once meets the aspiration 
and hunger of the soul, and stimulates every 


nerve of endeavor forward and upward ; at- 


once puts humanity into the relation of 
worshipful, and, at the same time, intelli- 
gent and affectionate consecration to God, 
its Father, and into sympathy and helpful 
coéperation with its fellowmen. Hence the 
Christian Church, hence this teeming civil- 
ization of Christian charity and progress. 


In my class, average age twelve years, I 
find difficulty in providing enjoyable as well 
as profitable busy work for the bright ones 
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who finish their work in less than the aver- 
age time. One thing that has proved fas- 
cinating this year is coloring maps to repre- 
sent surface. We have common manilla 
paper (in sheets of perhaps twelve by six- 
teen inches for Europe) and only a sugges- 
tion was necessary to induce the children to 
provide themselves each with a ten-cent box 
of pastels. We are using the colors ordi- 
narily found in geographies on the physical 
map, being all done from memory, of 
course. One or two of the best I pin on 
the wall, which gratifies the children. I 
think it an excellent supplementary work to 
the map-drawing ; they like working in the 
colors, and more than all, it occupies their 
mischief time for a good many days.—Zass. 


AFTER the children in the first grade have 
had about fifty words, they are apt to be- 
come restless with the frequent reviews that 
are, nevertheless, so necessary. Thus it 
happens that the teachers of the ‘‘ wee 
ones’’ are continually on the alert to devise 
some new way of interesting them. The 
following plan can be used quite frequently, 
and, with slight variations, seldom fails to 
hold the attention of all: Place a basket on 
a chair or table, and in front of it the ob- 
jects, the written names of which the class 
have learned and need to review. Write on 
board such sentences as ‘‘ Put the top in the 
basket,’’ ‘* Put the bell in the basket,’’ etc. 
The child designated reads the sentence and 
drops in the toy. So continue until all the 
playthings are transferred to the basket. If 
this lesson occurs in the morning, the basket 
containing the toys may be left in its place, 
and the afternoon exercises be something 
like this: The teacher writes on the board 
‘*Get the top,’’ ‘Put the book on the 
table,’’ ‘‘ Put the doll on the chair,’’ ‘‘ Give 
the apple to Emma,”’ etc., requiring each 
child to hold up the proper toy and give an 
appropriate sentence concerning it before 
doing what “‘ the chalk said.’’ The pupils, 
if encouraged, will bring their playthings to 
form a collection, which will be the more 
serviceable because no object will be pre- 
sented or words used in which they have no 
interest.— Flora Spellman. 


A METHOD of developing object language 
lessons when one has not time sufficient for 
work with paper and pen, or pencil, is as 
follows: Holding up an object—a pencil, 
for example—inquire who will make a state- 


ment about it. Allow all who volunte 
to make the statement orally, and the 
some child to choose which sentence spall 
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be written. Continue to lead the class to 
develop other forms of sentences, which in 
turn should be written upon slates, either as 
separate sentences, or a paragraph. ‘This 
sort of work necessitates so close attention 
that it is a capital means of ‘‘ bringing into 
line’’ those children apt to be inattentive, 
slow or careless. In developing such lessons 
the teacher should of course supply the spell- 
ing of unknown words. Here are examples of 
slate-exercises developed in fifteen minutes; 
Object used—pencil. ‘‘ There is a pencil.” 
Whose pencil is it? I think it is Frank’s 
pencil. It is made of wood and lead. It 
is brown, long, round and sharp. ‘The lead 
came out of the ground and the wood came 
from atree. Joe said, ‘‘ Frank’s pencil has 


a very sharp point,’’ etc. 


I was one of those unfortunates given to 
strong drink. It had reduced me to degra- 
dation. I vowed and strove long and hard, 
but I seldom held victory over drink long. 
I hated drunkenness, but still I drank. 
When I left it off I felt a horrid want of 
something I must have or go distracted. I 
could neither eat, work, nor sleep. I en- 
tered a reformatory and prayed for strength ; 
still I must drink. I lived so for over twenty 
years; in that time I never abstained over 
three months hand running. At length I 
was sent to the House of Correction as a va- 
grant. If my family had been provided 
for I would have preferred to remain there, 
out of liquor and temptation. Explaining 
my affliction to a fellow prisoner, a man of 
much education and experience, he advised 
me to make a vinegar of ground quassia, a 
half ounce steeped in a pint of vinegar, and 
to put about a small teaspoonful of it in a 
little water, and drink it down every time 
the liquor thirst came upon me violently. I 
found it satisfied the cravings, and suffused 
a feeling of stimulation and strength. When 
I was discharged I continued this cure, and 
persevered till the thirst was conquered. 
For two years I have not tasted liquor, and 
I have no desire for it. Lately, to try my 
strength, I have handled and smelt whiskey, 
but I have no temptation to take it. I 
give this for the consideration of the un- 
fortunate, several of whom I know have re- 
covered by the same means, which I no 
longer require to use.—Connecticut Home. 


Tue Atlanta Constitution, in an article on 
donations to Southern educational institu- 
tions, says: Within a certain period private 
donations to schools and colleges in the 
North exceed $26,000,000. In the same 
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time in the South, barely $300,000. The 
best endowed university in the South, the 
Vanderbilt, got its money from a Northern 
man. The endowment fund of Emory is 
$95,000, of which $75,000 came from a 
Northern man. Every building at Emory, 
save the two society halls, was paid for by 
Northern money. More money has been 
spent by Northern men for collegiate educa. 
tion for negroes in Atlanta than any six 
Southern States have given ‘to collegiate 
education to white boys. The Northern 
Methodist church alone is spending more 
money in the South for higher education 
than all the Southern States combined give 
to their colleges. These figures are not 
only startling—they are significant ! 


- 
—_ 


GAINING THE CONFIDENCE OF 
CHILDREN. 





BY HELEN E. STARRETT, 


NE of the first things necessary to gain 
the confidence of children is to show 
confidence in them, to believe in them,— 
not to suspect them, but to take it for 
granted that they will do right. Nearly all 
children like to make confidants of some 
one, but they also like to do it voluntarily. 
A confidence cannot be forced, even in the 
case of a little child, any more than a flower 
can be caused to bloom by picking open its 
petals. In the right atmosphere of love 
and sympathy, a child’s confidence will al- 
most always unfold as naturally as a flower 
in the sunshine. But a child’s nature re- 
sembles a flower in its sensitiveness, and its 
development and confidence must come 
from within outward. There is no surer 
way to prevent a child from giving its con- 
fidence than to seek to compel it to do so. 
Let children have their own little secrets, 
their own little plans, their own little pos- 
sessions, and respect and defend them. 

I once knew the mother of a large family 
of sons and daughters, who in a most unus- 
ual degree was made the confidant of her 
children. From the little one of six, who 
always wanted to hide his marbles in her 
best handkerchief-box, to the oldest son 
with his first love-affair burdening his heart, 
every one confided his joy or his grief to 
‘‘mother.’’ One incident that I witnessed 
in her house gave me the key to the secret 
of this influence, and taught me a lasting 
lesson. Two of her boys came to her one 
day with a childish quarrel on hand. One 
complained, ‘‘ Mother, Harry, has kept 


. 
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the door of the big barn closet locked for 
ever-so-many days; he stays in there by 
himself, and will not let any of the rest of 
the boys see what he is about; he has been 
writing notes and putting them in the post- 
office, and we think you ought to make him 
tell what he is doing.’’? The mother looked 
at Harry, who stood waiting to defend him- 
self and his little secret, if necessary. She 
saw no sign of guilt or embarrassment in 
his face, only a questioning as to whether 
she would suspect him as his brother had 
done. She asked, ‘‘ Has Harry any of your 
playthings in there?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ Were any 
of you using the room before Harry took 
possession of it?’’ ‘*No.’’ ‘* Well, then, 
let Harry alone; he has a right to it, and 
has a right to have a little secret all to him- 
self if he wants to.’’ After the boys had 
gone I said to her, ‘‘Are you really not 
afraid some mischief may be brewing in 
that big barn closet?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ she replied, 
‘‘there was no guilt in Harry's face, and if 
there had been I should not have compelled 
him to divulge his secret just then. By and 
by, when he is ready, I know he will tell me 
all about it.’” And sure enough, in a day 


or two I saw Harry piloting his mother, all 
by herself, out to his barn closet to confide 


to her preparations he had been making to 
have a little circus, to which he had invited 
several boy companions, which explained 
the notes sent to the postoffice. He had 
wanted to surprise his brothers, and through 
his mother’s confidence in him he was en- 
abled to carry out his plan. How much 
surer a way was that to win and retain a 
boy’s confidence than to have manifested 
suspicion and distrust, and compelled divul- 
gence of what proved to be only an inno- 
cent boyish secret ! 

Speaking afterward with this mother on 
this subject, she said, ‘‘I never compel my 
children to tell me about their own little 
affairs. I am always ready to listen and 
sympathize with them, and they know I 
love to have them tell me of their thoughts 
and doings, but I never suspect them. I 
never open their letters nor ask to see those 
they write, nor look in their private draw- 
ers or boxes. I let them know that I regard 
their private affairs and possessions as 
sacred, although I show them that I appre- 
clate any and every confidence they place 
inme. Asa consequence, I feel that I am 
made the recipient of their most sacred con- 
fidences whenever the time and their hearts 
are ripe to give them.’’ 

In these last words lies a profound sug- 
gestion—when the time and the heart are 
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ripe. All who have observed the workings 
of their own hearts know that a confidence 
cannot be given except under certain con- 
ditions. There are thoughts and feelings 
and experiences, conflicts, doubts, hopes, 
fears, temptations, which we cannot bear to 
share with any human being, no matter how 
closely bound to us by the ties of nature 
and affection. Any attempt on the part of 
any one to wrest a confidence from us only 
shuts our hearts and lips more tightly. Yet the 
time comes when we need and seek a lov- 
ing heart into which to pour the sorrows 
and perplexities, or the joys and hopes, of 
our own. To whom do we naturally turn 
under such circumstances? To the critical, 
the censorious, the self-constituted adviser, 
the curious-minded? By no means, but to 
the unsuspicious, incurious one, whose love 
for us is constant and vivifying as the 
sunshine; to the one who will sorrow with 
us or rejoice with us, as the case may be, 
but who will not take advantage of our con- 
fidence to impose upon us his or her own de- 
cisions, opinions, or will-power, or in any 
way infringe upon that spiritual liberty which 
is as dear to the heart as physical liberty to 
the body. 

One very common cause of the withhold- 
ing of confidence on the part of children 
in regard to their doings or plans, is the 
habit on the part of parents of wishing to 
dictate or control in matters that are really 
of no importance except to the child. Every 
child likes to plan its own affairs, and where 
there is no question of wrong or right in- 
volved, he should not only be allowed, but 
encouraged to do so. Yet there are many 
parents—and we find the same obtrusive 
quality in many who are not parents—who 
cannot hear any plan proposed or discussed 
without at once wishing to suggest or dic- 
tate, and who attempt to impose their will 
or their ideas on their children and every- 
one else. Tochildren of a sensitive nature, 
with, perhaps, weak will-power, it is really 
exasperating, and often has a most injurious 
effect upon their tempers, to be constantly 
taking their affairs out of their hands and 
directing them. Mary wants a new spring 
dress of a certain color, and made a certain 
way. There is really no reason why she should 
not be allowed to have it as she wishes ; but 
the mother, fond of directing other people, 
objects to the color, and argues against, and 
finally vetoes, the pattern desired. The 
young girl’s wishes are overborne in the 
matter, and she has a dress that she does 
not like and cannot enjoy wearing. The 
mother, perhaps, never thinks of the matter 
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again ; it really was of no moment to her in 
the first place ; it was only her love of dic- 
tating and directing that caused her to in- 
terfere at all. But the young girl will long 
for the time to come when she need no 
longer consult her mother about her dress. 
Willy is fixing up his playroom, and has 
certain plans for putting up shelves and 
hooks for his tools and other possessions. 
In an unguarded moment he confides his 
plans to his mother or father, and is at once 
overwhelmed with advice to change the 
whole plan, and arrange everything in an ex- 
actly different way. The result will be that 
his next plans he will keep to himself. 

As a teacher I have often been called 
upon to study the characters of children or 
young girls who seem to wear an impene- 
trable mask, concealing their real feelings, 
wishes, and plans from every one. In 
nearly every case I have had reason to be- 
lieve that the cause of this lay in the too 
constant surveillance and dictation of par- 
ents who, in their mistaken solicitude, 
wished to oversee and direct every trifling 
act and plan of the child’s life. Shrinking 
from opposition and argument, the child 
finds refuge in concealment, and thus is de- 


stroyed the element of frankness which is 
such a safeguard and also such a beautiful 


trait in the young. The Interior. 


> 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 





HOUGH tyranny finds many ways to 
enslave man, it can have no direct 
power over his thoughts. His actions may 
be restrained, his speech may be fettered, 
his body may be chained, his life itself may 
be taken away, but his thoughts no one can 
interfere with. They remain his own, and, 
except with his will, no one can ever guess 
what they are. 

But does this absence of direct power en- 
sure true freedom of thought? It may at 
first sight seem to do so, but a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of thought will show 
that it is itself subject to many influences 
and conditions. Associations, circumstan- 
ces, education, climate, race, occupation, 
hopes, fears, emotions,—all exert an indi- 
rect but powerful pressure upon thought ; 
so powerful that if in one sense it is always 
free, in another sense it is always controlled. 
If no one else can claim authority over our 
thought, neither may we exercise an abso- 
lute and immediate dominion over it. 

Is freedom of thought, then, a mere name 
—a sound without meaning? Notso. Real 
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freedom of any kind involves not only the 
absence of artificial restraint, but the pre- 
sence of influences favorable to growth and 
development. The infant left without care 
is not free ; it has no choice but to perish. 
The body can be enslaved by gout or par- 
alysis as surely as by prisons and chains; 
both prevent the healthful exercise which is 
its life. Even indolence and self-indulgence 
may prove equal tyrants. 
a wholesome and active life secures for the 
body that varied motion and other salutary 
conditions needful to its best development 
that we can say the freedom of the body is 
secured. So the freedom which thought 
needs is not merely the absence of any per- 
sonal compulsory force, but the presence of 
favorable influences, which shall enable it to 
grow in strength and to perform its func- 
tions in the most perfect manner. 

Our thoughts should be the guides of our 
whole lives; their province is to discover 
truth and to reject error, to sift the just from 
the unjust, the pure from the impure, the 
better from the worse, and so to apply them 
as to improve character and life. How im- 
portant then it becomes that we should fos- 
ter those conditions and influences that will 
enable thought to perform, without hin- 
drance, so essential a work ! 

One very strong pressure that bears upon 
thought to prevent its freedom and restrain 
its growth is that of fancied personal inter- 
est. We say fancied, because the real 
interest of the individual is bound up in the 
healthful advancement of his thought. But 
it is not uncommon for people to imagine 
that their happiness lies in an opposite direc- 
tion. They fear the censure of their party, 
or the frown of a fashionable circle, or the 
loss of favor or patronage, if they follow out 
some train of thought to its logical conclu- 
sions. Or they see that if they accept its 
issues, it will require of them certain sacri- 
fices, which they are not prepared to make. 
Thus they stifle or abandon thoughts that 
seem dangerous, and remain on what they 
suppose to be safe ground, forgetting that 
there is no mental safety, where freedom of 
thought is banished. 

Then, there are also prejudices and anti- 
pathies, and even sympathies, to guard 
against. It is impossible fully to estimate 
how much our thinking is governed by our 
feeling. We love one person, and refuse to 
see any defect in him. We dislike another, 
and his defects are so patent to us that we see 
no virtues. So with the parties we espouse 
and those weoppose. Our tendency is to es- 
teem the ideas and doings of the one as all 
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right, and those of the other as all wrong. 
In general it may be said that the desire to 
establish as true some particular conclusion, 
or some special set of ideas, is a stronger 
element in the investigation than the desire 
to find out what really is true. Now the 
desires and the emotions are valuable parts 
of our nature, and deserve full recognition ; 
but when they tyrannize over the thoughts 
and prevent their free action, they exceed 
their domain and ought to be controlled. 

It should be a habit of the mind to pause 
frequently and inquire why we think thus 
and so. For the motives to thought are as 
numerous and as varied as the motives to 
action, and form as good a test of its char- 
acter. Perhaps few duties are more difficult 
than this, yet few are more essential to the 
cause of justice and truth. Could we cor- 
rectly estimate the immense power of our 
most secret thoughts, their influence upon 
speech and action, upon character and life, 
upon self and others, we should esteem it 
one of our most sacred obligations to keep 
them pure and clear, free from the domina- 
tion of supposed self-interest or desire, pas- 
sion or emotion, strong to discover truth 
and right, wherever they lie, and to accept 
their conclusions wherever they may lead. 


DR. PALMER ON THE BASIS OF 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 





BY DR. B. A. HINSDALE. 


R. Francis B. Palmer’s ‘Science of 
Education’’ is heralded as a novelty in 
pedagogics. It is also a book of decided 
merits. These two facts are my reasons for 
subjecting its most novel feature to criti- 
cism. This feature is presented in the sec- 
ond paragraph of the Introduction, which 
opens thus: 

‘It has been common to base methods 
of teaching on the science of Psychology. 
The end which these methods have in view 
is the development of the mind to what 
Psychology declares it ought to be. The 
one universal law of method is growth by 
exercise. According to this the study of 
methods becomes an inquiry into the best 
means and manner of exercising the various 
mental faculties.’’ 

To these propositions, standing by them- 
selves, no objection can be made: they are 
true. But the answer to the question, 
“What help can Psychology give in such 
an inquiry?’’ is the novelty of the book, 
and presents the author’s view of the basis 
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of methods, so far as it is negative. It is 
this: 

‘It [Psychology] names the faculties to 
be exercised, but it does not tell how to ex- 
ercise them, which is what methods seek to 
know.”’ 

Before stating the two arguments by 
which this position is supported, attention 
should be drawn to the utter inadequacy of 
this account of Psychology. The mental 
faculties are nothing but the ‘modes or 
forms in which the mind, itself a unit, acts; 
that is, modes of mental exercise. Psychol- 
ogy not only names thesé modes, but it in- 
vestigates them in themselves and the pro- 
ducts to which they lead. Psychology deals 
with processes as well as results. ‘The en- 
tities called perception, memory, concep- 
tion, and the like, are products of modes of 
mental exercise; they cannot be studied 
without studying those modes; and the 
modes themselves cannot be studied with- 
out studying the means by which they are 
excited. Possibly it may be said that this 
is all involved in ‘‘naming’’ the faculties; 
but to say so is to abandon the ground that 
Psychology does not tell how to exercise 
the faculties, and is inconsistent with what 
follows, besides. 

This is the first of the two arguments pre- 
sented to sustain the position that Psychol- 
ogy does not tell how to exercise the fac- 
ulties: 

‘¢ The science of Psychology is the science 
of an accomplished result, the mind in a 
developed state; methods of teaching apply 
to the process by which that result is 
reached. Psychology is a test of methods 
put into practice, but furnishes no principle 
to determine what they shall be. ‘To make 
the science of Psychology the base of the 
art of methods is like making the science of 
Botany the basis of the art of farming. 
There must be a science of agriculture apart 
from the science of vegetable growths, or 
systematic farming is impossible.’’ 

These several remarks are called for: 

1. To say that Psychology deals only 
with the mind in a developed state is to re-- 
peat the error that it simply names the fac- 
ulties. This is saying that Psychology has. 
nothing to do with the animal mind, the in-- 
fant mind, the savage mind, the imperfect: 
or abnormal mind; it is in no sense a com- 
parative science; such inquiries as. those: 
made in Berlin, Boston, and Kansas City’ 
into the contents of children’s minds at cer-- 
tain ages are all extra-psychological; our: 
science deals only with finished, completed,,. 
fully developed minds, and not with the: 
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exercises of even these. Psychology is nam- 
ing the mental faculties! This is the same 
thing as saying that Physiology only names 
the organs of the human body, and does not 
concern itself with the growth of the body 
and nature of its functions; or that Botany 
deals only with fully developed vegetable 
growths. 

2. ‘* Psychology is a test of methods put 
into practice, but furnishes no principle to 
determine what they shall be.’’ How cana 
method put into practice be tested without 
some rule or principle? The answer will 
be, ‘* The results of teaching are the rule; 
those methods that give good results will 
be approved, and those that give bad re- 
sults will be rejected.’’ This is true enough ; 
but no sensible man ever rejects a method 
without inquiring why it is bad, or approves 
one without inquiring why it is good. He 
feels bound to name and describe the de- 
fects or excellencies, in intelligible lan- 
guage. The very process of testing implies 
a criterion, and is a most important means 
of determining what a method should be. 
It does not suggest methods in the first 
place, but it leads to the invention of new 
methods to take the place of those that have 
been condemned. A man’s mode of chop- 
ping is his method of chopping, and the 
critic who condemns his method is called 
upon to do so in a manner that will lead to 
improved practice. A psychologist pro- 
nounces a man’s faculty of observation 
badly trained; he points out defects in this 
training, as that the man’s perceptions are 
slow, careless, or not sufficiently minute; 
and this is nothing but telling how the fac- 
ulty of perception should be exercised. 

3. Farming and teaching resemble each 
other in more points than one. Farmers 
are not, commonly, scientific botanists, but 
they have a great amount of empirical 
knowledge about vegetable growths, and so 
are, to an extent, practical botanists. This 
knowledge cannot by any means suffice to 
enable them to carry on their business ; 
they must also understand soils, fertilizers, 
heat, and moisture; but this empirical bot- 
any is indispensable, unless indeed scien- 
tific botany take its place. Teachers are 
not, generally, scientific psychologists, but if 
successful they are practical psychologists, 
basing their methods of teaching and con- 
trol, so far as they are intelligent, upon a 
knowledge of mind and minds that they 
have empirically gained. Nor can there be 
.any doubt, that, as a class, their work would 
be improved by a scientific knowledge of 
ithe mind. 
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Dr. Palmer supports his rejection of Psy. 
chology as a basis for methods of teaching 
by a second argument that is still more re. 
markable: 

‘‘The same subjects and methods of 
study apply equally well to the exercise of 
the different faculties, so that the classifica. 
tions of Psychology do not furnish funda- 
mental distinctions for method. Methods 
must be subjected to the test of developing 
all the faculties, but do not necessarily vary 
to correspond with them.”’ 

1. If the same subjects and methods of 
study apply equally well to the exercise of 
the different faculties, what need is there 
for fundamental distinctions of methods? 
What need is there for any distinctions of 
methods at all? Nay, more, what distinc- 
tions exist? If the same subjects and 
methods of study apply equally well to the 
exercise of different faculties, then so far as 
mental discipline is concerned, there is but 
one study and but one method. There are 
different varieties or groups of knowledge 
that man will need to study for information 
or guidance ; but all studies will give him the 
same, and the same amount of, discipline, 
no matter by what method pursued. The 
old distinction of information-giving stud- 
ies and disciplinary studies is abolished ; the 
question of guidance and discipline is solved 
in a much easier way than Herbert Spencer 
solves it ; and the whole course of education 
is wonderfully simplified. 

2. It is true that all subjects and methods 
of study exercise, to some degree, different 
faculties, but it is not true that they exercise 
them equally well. It is true that there is 
discipline in the information-giving studies, 
and information in the disciplinary studies; 
but there is still abundant difference to jus- 
tify the old classification. Algebra does 
not make the same appeal to the mind that 
Geography makes, or Logic the same ap- 
peal as Botany. Arithmetic and Astronomy 
do not exercise the faculties equally. Per- 
ception involves observation, analysis, and 
comparison, and so reasoning, but it does 
not involve the higher thinking power. 
Great thinking power does not necessarily 
involve great power of observation. The 
faculty to gather facts and the faculty to de- 
duce laws or conclusions from them by no 
means always go together. A subject may 
exercise perception and imagination, or im- 
agination and generalization ; but this is not 
necessarily the case, and often is not. 

3. It follows from Dr. Palmer’s reasoning 
that so far as mental discipline depends 
upon teaching, or indeed upon education, it 
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will in all cases be symmetrical. The fac- 
ulties will be equally developed, no matter 
what the studies or what the methods. If 
the one universal law of growth is exercise ; 
if the same studies and the same methods of 
study apply equally well to the exercise of 
different faculties; if methods of study and 
teaching must be subject to the test of de- 
veloping all the faculties,—there is no es- 
cape from the conclusion that so far as the 
disciplining of a man’s mind depends upon 
education, even in the widest sense of that 
term, that discipline will be harmonious. 
But more than this, if a man’s faculties are 
equally exercised by all studies and all 
methods, then there is no fundamental dis- 
tinction of faculties, and there is, in fact, 
but one faculty. 

The reader who has not read Dr. Pal- 
mer’s book may inquire, ‘‘Upon what, 
then, does he base methods of teaching?’’ 
His answer is, ‘‘ Upon a science of the pro- 
cess of mental development, apart from the 
science of Psychology, a science of mental 
growth.’’ The reader may inquire further 
what this new science is. The only answer 
is, ‘‘ Psychology.’’ The rejection of that 


science as a basis for methods of education 
is in name only, not in fact. ‘* The Science 


of Education’’ is one of the most thoroughly 
psychological treatises on Pedagogy that 
we have ever read. Within a page or two 
of his condemnation of Psychology, we find 
the author deep in a discussion of analysis 
and synthesis, just as though these terms and 
processes were discoveries of his own. The 
fact appears to be that Dr. Palmer has some 
novel notion of what Psychology is, and 
this notion is the most serious blemish in a 
really meritorious book. Intelligence. 


<_ 
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PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF 
THE TEACHER. 





BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN. 


HAT manner ‘of man should he be, 

what manner of woman should she be, 
whose life is to affect so many young lives 
with a great power for good or evil; whose 
spirit is to be imbibed by them, whose 
moral character is to be impressed upon 
their moral natures, whose loving and hating 
is to set the current of their affections, 
whose taste is to have so much influence in 
forming their tastes, whose intellectual 
peculiarities are to guide their intellectual 
activity, whose personal habits are to be a 
constant help or hindrance in forming good 
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habits, and whose personal bearing is to 
touch in them the springs of attraction or 
repulsion? 

The teacher and his art are so closely 
related, the art is so much in the teacher, 
the use of all the means by which right 
activity in the child is excited and sustained 
depend so entirely upon what the teacher is 
in himself, that we cannot properly consider 
the art of teaching without first considering 
the personal qualifications of the teacher. 

The unspoken, unconscious influence of 
the teacher which gives tone, quality, power 
to all his instruction, enters so much more 
deeply into the life of the child than what 
he says, that we cannot emphasize too 
strongly the necessity of personal fitness in 
the teacher for his work. He needs to 
magnify his work, he must have a high 
ideal to stimulate him to his best effort, or 
he will give way to, or be overcome by, the 
many difficulties, the depressing influences 
from within and without, the petty details, 
and the trials of patience, which he must 
meet in the performance of his daily work. 

THE RicuT Spirit.—There are those who 
enter the schoolroom saying, ‘‘I will do 
simply what is required.’’ ‘They feel. that 
they have done their whole duty, according 
to their business contract, if they secure 
regular attendance, keep good order, and 
hear their pupils recite their lessons in all 
the branches of the prescribed course. They 
‘*keep school,’’ thinking of the benefits 
which shall accrue to themselves. 

Others come to their work seeking to 
control their pupils by right motives, to 
train them to good behavior, and to teach 
all the subjects in the school course in the 
best possible way. These ‘‘ teach school,’’ 
aiming to secure to their pupils good man- 
ners, intellectual power, and well-digested 
knowledge. 

There are others who seek to conduct 
their schools so as to educate their pupils, 
by bringing the higher principles of action 
which men have learned from God, or from 
experience, to bear first upon their moral 
and spiritual being, so that they shall love 
and hate aright, shall choose the higher 
good, and the right course of action, and by 
training the intellect and the body so that 
they shall be instruments of power in carry- 
ing on the work of a true life. 

The spirit which should actuate the true 
teacher, in the words of another, is ‘‘a spirit 
that seeks not alone pecuniary emolument, 
but desires to be in the highest degree useful 
to those who are to be taught; a spirit that 
elevates above everything else the nature 
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and capabilities of the human soul, and that 
trembles under the responsibility of attempt- 
ing to be its educator; a spirit that seeks 
that highest of all rewards, an approving 
conscience and an approving God; a spirit 
that earnestly inquires what is right, and 
dreads to do what is wrong; a spirit that 
can recognize and reverence the handiwork 
of God in every child, and that burns with 
a desire to be instrumental in training it to 
the highest attainment of which it is capable. 
Such a spirit is the first thing to be sought 
by the teacher, and without it the highest 
talent cannot make him truly excellent in 
his profession.’”’ 

With such a spirit the teacher will love 
his work, will have a strong personal inter- 
est in his pupils, will be willing to work, 
and willing to sacrifice for their welfare. It 
is the spirit of living for others rather than 
for self; of seeking to make other lives 
fuller, richer, through our life. 

It is important that the teacher should 
remember the ways in which his spirit is 
unconsciously expressed. The first is in his 
temper. His inner feeling, through all its 
delicate shadings from anger to amiability, 
is going out from him through all the day 


like fragrance from a flower, and insensibly 


affecting the feeling of every pupil. His 
face is another avenue of expression. How 
intently the young child studies the expres- 
sion on his mother’s face which wakes the 
feeling of joy or sadness in his young heart! 
How readily the pupils of every village 
schoolmaster read ‘‘the day’s disaster in his 
morning face’’! ‘‘ The eye itself alone, in 
its regal power. and port, is the born prince 
of aschoolroom.’’ The voice, in its tones, 
its quality, volume, pitch, force, and modu- 
lation, unconsciously reveals the spirit of 
the inner man or woman. The manner is 
another open way for the unconscious ex- 
pression of the inner life. Every sign, 
movement, attitude, tells its story to the 
child, who is always ready to receive the 
message. It is what the teacher has become 
as the product of all his foregoing life that 
thus finds unconscious expression in all these 
ways. 

SELF-CONTROL is next in importance. It 
is that power of will which enables one to 
rule himself, to control his feelings and his 
tongue under sudden and strong provoca- 
tion, which makes him ‘‘swift to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath,’’ which holds the 
reins upon the natural impulses of appetite, 
desire, or affection, to command his intellect 
and his body so that he can make the best 
use of them as the occasion calls. 
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power ofself-possession constantly manifested 
commands the respect, esteem, and faith of 
the pupil, and moves him to like endeavor, 

CHEERFULNEsS in the teacher is to the 
school life of his pupils what the sunshine is 
to the growing plants. The cheerfulness 
which comes from a sunny disposition, good 
digestion, sweet sleep, and bodily vigor, 
which looks on the bright side of everything, 
gives color and smoothness to school life as 
marked and as beautiful as that which the 
sunlight gives to the foliage of the trees, 
The teacher who brings to his pupils the 
cheery words, the pleasant smile, the kindly 
interest in their sports, who is not afraid to 
share a hearty laugh with them when it 
comes in opportunely, commends himself, 
his requirements, and the work of the school 
to his pupils in a way which meets witha 
ready response from them. 

SyMPATHY, the power to enter into the 
feelings and ways of children, is indispensa- 
ble to success in teaching. The little child 
runs to his mother when he is in any kind 
of trouble because he knows she will enter 
into his feelings and soothe his troubled 
spirit. Many a teacher of limited intellectual 
attainments has secured excellent work from 
pupils because he made each one feel that 
he had a personal interest in him. Many a 
teacher of brilliant intellect and ready wit, 
but tempered with sarcasm, has failed to 
gain the hearty codperation of his pupils. 
They admired his learning, but were afraid 
of him. Teacher and pupil must be in 
sympathy. 

QUICKNESS OF PERCEPTION.—The teacher 
has to arrange and assign full work to each 
member of the class and school, and follow 
each pupil to see that it is well done. To 
this end his lines of communication with 
each pupil, which are through sight and 
hearing, must be maintained unbroken 
through the class exercise and the school 
session. His position must be where he can 
see every eye in his class and in the room, 
every act and movement which takes place. 
In the class exercise he must watch every 
face in the class, to observe the action of 
each mind and to see the effect of what he 
says and does. He must be able to instantly 
fix his gaze upon any pupil who needs 
correction, and as quickly'to transfer and fix 
his attention upon any other. He must be 
quick to see. 

The teacher must notice every sound, 
promptly distinguish between the necessary 
noise of school work and that which ought 
not to be, and check the latter. He must 
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as he speaks, that he may secure correct 
thought and expression. There can be no 
prompt obedience, no live teaching, no 
thorough training, unless the teacher is 
quick to see and hear. 

Goop JuDGMENT.—The teacher is called 
upon to decide promptly what is best, what 
is right, what ought to be, in the selection 
of the proper objects of thought for teaching, 
in their arrangement in the natural and 
logical order, in directing the observation, 
thought, and expression of his pupils, in the 
use of motives, in managing the school, in 
all his dealings with his children. If he 
judges wisely concerning all these matters, 
every thing goes on well; if unwisely, 
trouble comes. 

No person should attempt to teach with- 
out having, to the full measure of his ability, 
these most important personal qualifications; 
and if he is not conscious of possessing them 
in a good degree, let him not enter the 
schoolroom as a teacher; it is a grievous 
wrong to the child. 

N. £. Journal of Education. 
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OPEN TEXT-BOOKS IN THE HANDS 
OF THE PUPILS. 





T can not be made to appear that a pupil 
should be forced to commit to memory 


any part of a text-book. Indeed, the con- 
trary proposition is the one that appears. 
Even in history, a subject, if any such exist, 
in which the pupil seems to be debarred 
from the open text-book, we believe the 
best teaching is done with the book in hand. 
A text-book is properly named. It is a 
work made up of verbal suggestions. It is 
not the subject, and does not contain any of 
the essential elements of it. In the hands 
of the pupil, if the teacher knows his busi- 
ness, the text relieves the pupil of the 
drudgery of remembering unimportant de- 
tails, and leaves his energies free to grapple 
with deeper and more essential elements, 
We will suppose the pupil to be seated in 
class with a text-book in his hand contain- 
ing this statement: ‘‘The honor of the 
discovery of America belongs to Christo- 
pher Columbus as an individual, and to 
Spain as a nation.’’ So far as there is any- 
thing of value in this, it does not appear in 
the form of words. ‘The pupil is to think 
the thought which underlies the statement. 
If he can do this, he will be able to make a 
statement for himself. What then is it that 
he must think ? 

First, what is meant by calling it an 
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honor? Does it mean that the Portuguese, 
Italians, Germans, and French, honored 
Columbus for the discovery he made? We 
mean, of course, the people of that time. 
Suppose our pupil says, Yes! We can cite 
the facts that the Portuguese threw him into 
prison on one of his return voyages, and that 
the people of Columbus’ day knew very 
little of him, and very little about to whom 
the discovery was due. Then comes the 
true thought, viz., that the ‘* honor’’ men- 
tioned is what modern peoples and nations 
attribute to Columbus and to Spain. 

The teacher could next raise the question 
as to the sense in which Columbus’ find 
was a discovery. This would bring up the 
conception Columbus had of the world, and 
what it was he thought he had discovered. 
Here, too, would arise the fact that another 
voyager discovered the mainland, and hence 
the Norsemen’s claim to a discovery of this 
country. The very name Christopher Col- 
umbus leads at once to Columbus as a 
Christ-Bearer, a person of the deepest relig- 
ious sentiment, and to the Latinized form 
of his surname. The idea of what Spain 
was would raise a sharp contrast between 
that country then, as the first power of 
Europe, and her condition now, as the in- 
significant factor she is. 

All this, and much more, is possible with 
the book before the student’s eyes ; and he 
will be vastly better off with this type of 
teaching and thinking than he could possi- 
bly be with his memory temporarily filled 
with verbal forms. Indiana School Journal. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF BUCKS 
COUNTY IN CONVENTION. 


URSUANT to a call issued by County 
Superintendent Slotter, a convention of 
the school directors of Bucks county was 
held in the Court House, Doylestown, on 
Wednesday, May 29th. The convention 
was called for the purpose of forming a per- 
manent organization of the directors of the 
county. Dr. Charles R. King, of Bensalem, 
was temporary chairman, and Henry Wood- 
man, of Buckingham, temporary secretary. 
The committee appointed last fall at the 
directors’ meeting presented the following 
constitution and by-laws, which, after con- 
siderable discussion, were adopted : 
1. This organization shall be known as the 
Bucks County School Directors’ Association. 
2. This association shall consist of the school 
directors of Bucks county, the county superin- 
tendent, the borough and district superintend- 
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ents, and the ex-county superintendents who 
still reside within the county. 

3. The officers of the association shall consist 
of a president, two vice presidents, a secretary, 
a treasurer, and an executive committee of five. 
The county, borough and district superintend- 
ents shall be ex-officio members of the executive 
committee. 

4. The president shall preside at all meetings 
of the association. The vice president shall pre- 
side in the absence of the president. The sec- 
retary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the meetings of the association. The executive 
committee shall prepare work for the meetings, 
provide a place of meeting, and notify by cir- 
culars each member of the association of the 
time, place and character of the meeting. 

5. This association shall hold two meetings 
each year in Doylestown ; one in May, the day 
of the month to be named by the executive 
committee, the other on Thursday of the week 
in which the county institute is held. 

6. The officers of this association shall be 
elected annually, at the May meeting. 

7. These articles of organization may be al- 
tered or amended at any regular meeting by a 
majority of two-thirds of the members present and 
voting, such amendment or alteration having 
been submitted in writing at a previous meeting. 


The convention then proceeded to the 
nomination and election of permanent of- 
ficers for the association, with the following 
result : 

President, Dr. C. D. Fretz, of Sellers- 
ville; Vice Presidents, William H. Stack- 
house, of Bristol township; Dr. H. A. 
Hellyer, of Penn’s Park; Secretary, Dr. J. 
N. Richards, Fallsington ; Treasurer, Dr. 
Charles R. King, Bensalem; Executive 
Committee, Dr. O. H. Fretz, Quakertown ; 
Ezra Michener, Solebury ; Henry W. Sat- 
terthwaite, Falls; Dr. G. A. Parker, South- 
ampton ; John K. Landis, Plumstead. 


The first topic on the programme was a 
paper on ‘‘ Teachers’ Salaries,’’ by Dr. Wil: 
liam H. Kunsman, of Erwinna, but as the 
doctor was detained at home on account of 
a funeral, the paper was not read. The 
discussion was opened on the above subject 
by Dr. O. H. Fretz, of Quakertown, who 
said that since the establishment of free 
schools in this country the subject of teach- 
ers’ salaries has been often discussed at educa- 
tional conventions. It is now an admitted 
fact with us that teachers as a class are poorly 
paid. There are, however, two sides to this 
question. Some teachers should receive a 
higher salary, while some are paid more 
than they earn. A good and faithful teacher 
cannot be too well paid, while a poor one is 
dear at any price. A person who has spent 
a large amount of money to prepare himself 
properly, and after many years of successful 
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teaching, should not be paid as low a salary 
as a beginner.. But who’or what limits the 
salaries of our teachers ? The board of direc. 
tors have power to select the teachers and 
grade the salaries. Why is it that at our an. 
nual county institutes about 30 per cent. 9 
the teachers are new comers every year? 
There are several reasons. Many of our beg 
teachers are leaving the profession to find em. 
ployment in which they can earn better 
wages. Otners leave the county and teach in 
districts in which they receive a higher salary, 
Better salaries are paid in Montgomery, Ches- 
ter and Lancaster counties. The result is 
that our best teachers are leaving us. Good 
teachers should be induced to stay, even if 
the salary must be raised. Our plan should 
be to get the best teachers possible, and 
then keep them. I hold the teacher’s posi- 
tion second to none. The Christian teacher 
of a band of children combines the office of 
teacher and parent, and has more to do in 
shaping the minds of the community than 
preacher and parent combined. Let us, 
therefore, as directors, put no one in charge 
of a primary school who is not a good 
teacher. Directors should endeavor to re- 
tain tried and able teachers in the primary 
schools, by advancing their salaries accord- 
ing to their ability and the number of terms 
they have taught. The primary teacher as 
a rule receives less salary than other teach- 
ers do, while the responsibility resting upon 
them is greater. 

Superintendent Slotter said that Mont- 
gomery county paid $6 per month more 
than Bucks for male teachers, and 50 cents 
for female teachers, while Chester paid a 
little more. He was of the opinion that 
that was the reason why Bucks county teach- 
ers went to other counties. As soon as our 
teachers are prepared for the work, they 
leave the county. Three-fourths of our 
teachers might be classed as good. A large 
per cent. of the teachers have not attended 
Normal schools, but some of them pass as 
good an examination as Normal school 
graduates. We ought in some way to en- 
courage our teachers to branch out. There 
is no encouragement for our best teachers to 
go on in their work. A good teacher in 
some of our districts gets no more pay than 
a poor one. 

Dr. Howard A. Hellyer, of Penn’s Park, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Free Text Books and 
Books of Reference.’’ He said the adop- 
tion in our public schools of a uniform 
graded series of text books, supplemented 
with books of reference, furnished free by 
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pupil, teacher, and parent. It will prove 
more advantageous than to require the pupils 
to furnish their own text books, besides be- 
ing more economical in the end to the pa- 
rent and tax-payer. The cost of books per 
annum is much less when supplied by the 
directors than when furnished by the pupils. 
A district can be furnished with a complete 
series of text-books at a cost not exceeding 
$3 per pupil, and 50 to 60 cents a year per 
pupil thereafter would keep the supply re- 
newed. An increase in the rate of taxation 
of one-tenth mill will nearly or about raise 
sufficient funds to keep a district re-supplied 
with books. On the other hand, in many 
instances, the books cost a pupil’s parents 
more than their tax. Our system of free 
school education seems to demand or re- 
quire free text-books and books of reference. 
Our object at the present day is, or should 
be, to have good schools, and have our chil- 
dren advance rapidly. Wecan nomore ex- 
pect our children to make rapid progress 
unless properly equipped or supplied with 
text-books and books of reference, than to 
expect the farmer of the present day to plant 
and harvest his crops without the improved 
machinery of the age, or any mechanic to 
construct according to his art without proper 


tools, or any professional man to follow 
his subject practically and scientifically with- 
out having at hand, for reference, works from 
the latest recognized authorities. 

Dr. King stated that it cost Bensalem 
about 75 cents per pupil for school books. 
The district furnishes everything necessary. 


The Board furnishes a uniform series. The 
great advantage is that when a scholar goes 
to school the books are there for him to use, 
and he loses notime. The teacher is held 
responsible for the books and the care of the 
outbuildings, etc. 

Dr. Fretz stated the advantages Quaker- 
town derived in furnishing the books. The 
district has bought the books for about 20 
years. The cost to the district was from 
$180 to $200 per year, and the directors 
furnished everything except pencils and 
slates. The average cost per pupil was about 
50 cents. 

Edward Michener, of Solebury, said that 
his township furnished the pupils with 
everything but slates, at a cost of less than 
$1. All the schools in the district but two 
have libraries. If the directors of all the 
districts would furnish the books, it would be 
a decided advantage. 

At the afternoon session, after discussion 
by several of the directors of the advantages 
secured to the-districts by the school boards 
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furnishing everything free to the pupils, an 
interesting paper on ‘* School Grounds and 
School Houses,’’ was read by Dr. William 
E. Doughty, of Hartsville. 

Superintendent Slotter called the atten- 
tion of the directors to a course of study that 
had been prepared for the use of the schools 
in 1875, and thought it would be well for 
the convention to have it revised. On mo- 
tion of John D. Walter, a committee of 
three was named by the President to revise 
the course of study and report at the next 
convention. The members of the committee 
are John D. Walter, Dr. H. A. Hellyer and 
W. H. Stackhouse. 

Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., moved that the 
County Superintendent be requested, with 
the aid of a committee of teachers to be ap- 
pointed by him, to frame a revised course 
of study for the ungraded schools of the 
county, to act in conjunction with the di- 
rectors. The resolution was adopted and 
the convention adjourned. 


> 
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LETTER EXERCISES AND SUBJECTS. 





HESE exercises in letter writing were prepared 

for the lowest class in the High School, New 

Haven, Conn., but some of them may be suggestive 
to teachers of other grades, 


FIVE MINUTE EXERCISES. 


1. Write a note to a relative or a friend, re- 
turning thanks for a present which he has just 
sent to you. 

2. Write a letter, renewing your subscrip- 
tion to “ Zhe Youth's Companion,” ‘‘ Wide 
Awake,” or St. Nicholas.’ Tell how much 
money you inclose and in what form. 

3. Write a formal note in the name of your 
mother, inviting your teacher to take tea at 
your home. Name the day and hour. 

4. Write an informal note inviting a friend to 
take aride with you. Appoint the time or leave 
it to your friend's convenience. 

5. Write to a school friend who has met with 
an accident or an affliction. Express your sym- 
pathy and offer your help. 

6. Write an informal note congratulating a 
friend on his having won a prize at school. 

7. Write to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass., ordering one of the “ A//antic”’ 
portraits for your school-room. 

8. Write a Christmas greeting to an absent 
friend, 

g. Order from James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., 
flower seeds, bulbs, etc., making a list of the 
varieties which you wish to purchase. 

10. Write to a bookseller, ordering a list of 
books. 

11. Write a note requesting an interview. 
State clearly the time and place. 

12. Write to the publisher of a daily or weekly 
newspaper, asking him to discontinue sending 
the paper to you. 
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13. Write to a merchant in another city, ask- 
ing for samples and prices of goods. 

14. Write a formal note inviting an acquaint- 
ance to a social gathering at your home. 

15. Write a formal note accepting an invita- 
tion to dinner. 

16. Decline an invitation to accompany a 
friend to a concert. 

17. Write an informal note to a friend in a 
distant town, inviting him or her to make you 
a visit. 

18. Write an informal note announcing some 
good news. 

19. Write a note to accompany a Christmas 
gift which you send to a friend. 

20. Write a note asking a person to contri- 
bute money to some good cause. 

21. Write to some noted man, asking for his 
autograph. 

22. Write a note of congratulation to some 
American author, on his birthday. 

23. Write a note asking a stranger to exchange 
with you stamps, coins, or Curiosities. 

24. Write a note commending some book 
which you have recently read. 

25. Apply for a situation as clerk, book- 
keeper, or teacher. State briefly your qualifica- 
tions. 

26. Write an informal note asking a school 
friend to join hn in an excursion of some kind. 

27. Write a note of apology to your teacher, 
for some thoughtless act. 

28. Write a note from a father asking the 
teacher to excuse his son’s absence from school. 
NOTE :—Wo not write :— 

Please excuse my son’s absence yesterday. He 
had the toothache, and oblige Mr. BLANK. 


29. Write a note to some person of influence, 
asking for a recommendation with a view to ob- 
taining a situation. 

30. Write a note to a business man, introduc- 
ing a friend who is a stranger in the city. 


SUBJECTS FOR LETTERS, 


1. An answer to an advertisement for a clerk 
orateacher. State your qualifications and ex- 
perience, and the salary which you expect. 
Give reference. 

2. Write to your father, supposing him to be 
away from home. ‘Tell him all the home news. 

3. A vacation letter, describing the place 
where you are supposed to be visiting and the 
persons whom you meet. Tell what you do 
and think. 

4. A series of short letters from a boy or girl 
away at boarding school. These may take the 
form of a diary for one week, if you choose. 

5. A letter purporting to be from a grand- 
father or grandmother to their grandchildren, 
giving some account of ‘‘the days when | was 
young.” 

6. Describe a real or an imaginary voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

7. Write letters from various interesting 
places: for example, Rome, Venice, Athens, 
Jerusalem, Alaska, Brazil, Nineveh, India, 
China, Mexico. 

8. Give an account of a visit to the poet 
Whittier. 
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g. Write an account of a visit to ‘‘ Sunny. 
side’’ and the grave of Irving. 

10. Write about a visit to Cambridge, to the 
homes of Lowell and Longfellow, the site of 
Holmes’ birth-place, Harvard College, the 
Washington Elm, Longfellow’s grave, etc. 

11. A visit to Concord, to the haunts of Haw. 
thorne, Emerson, and Thoreau. 

12. Avisit tothe White Mountains; the Great 
Stone Face; the Willey House, etc. 

13. Write a letter to a little child, in such lan. 
guage as a child would understand. 

14. A letter purporting to be from a dog ora 
cat to his master or mistress. 

‘ 15. A letter purporting to be from an aged 
oll. 

16. Aconfidential letter from a child to Santa 

Claus. 

17. A reply from Santa Claus. 

18. A letter from Ichabod Crane, giving his 
opinion of Katrina's treatment of him, and relat- 
ing his adventures after leaving Sleepy Hollow, 

19. A letter sealed in a bottle washed up by 
the sea. 

20. Write to the school committee, suggest- 
ing improvements that might be made in the 
school building. 

21. A letter purporting to come from a person 
living on another planet. 

22. A letter dropped from a balloon. 

23. Letters found in strange hiding-places; a 
secret drawer; an old trunk; a ginger jar; a 
hollow tree-trunk; the lining of an old coat or 
dress. 

24. Write toa teacher, explaining the method 
of studying English which is used in your school, 
and telling what you think are its advantages. 


<> 
-_ 


ON MODERN TEACHING. 





LEADING educator, Dr. Patton, Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, at a meeting 
ot the ‘School Masters’ Association ’’ held 
in the Pennsylvania University Building, 
repudiated the popular conception of edu- 
cation, by which that term was made syn- 
onymous with mere pumping information 
into a man. 

** Nor should we be misled by the etymol- 
ogy,’ said he, ‘‘and consider it only as 
bringing out what is inaman. All true 
education must begin with a theistic con- 
ception of the world, and end in religion. 
Education is the process involved in the 
establishment of the relation which a man 
sustains to his environment. On the one 
side is the external world, categories, facts; 
on the other his subjective element. 

‘* To bring these two into relation is the 
object of education, so that in the light of @ 
priori ideas facts shall assume system, and 
in the light of facts ideas become more full. 
Why do men send their sons to college? 
That they may ‘get on,’ be free from the 
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necessity of physical toil. This is the crude, 
crass, utilitarian conception of education. 
In order to escape its baneful influence, we 
ministers of education go to the other ex- 
treme. ‘Culture for culture’s sake; truth 
for truth’s sake.” This is our motto. ‘ By 
making culture the means to an end you 
degrade it. Knowledge is its own reward.’ 
But after all we do not want a man to bea 
museum of facts. Knowledge divorced from 
the ethical conception is worse than igno- 
rance. Aman may study chemistry to make 
dynamite bombs. Expertness in arithmetic 
may turn out an excellent defaulter. ‘Truth 
for truth’s sake’ is an aphorism that sounds 
well, but there is nothing in it. We want 
truth for the man’s sake. It must become 
part of the man. Culture should not bea 
man’s possession, but a man’s identity. 
This is what Hegel means when he speaks 
of ‘self-realization.’ Culture, devoid of the 
moral element, is no education at all. But 


join it with the ethical, and the highest 
potentialities of the human soul are actual- 
ized. Viewing education in this light, we 
need not be apprehensive of drawing the 
lines between scientific and academic train- 
ing. They both tend to the same end—the 
symmetric development of the man in his 


relation to eternal truths.’’ 

Dr. Patton also referred to the need of 
specialization. ‘Specialization is bread 
and butter,’’ said he. ‘‘ General culture is 
luxury.’’ Developing his argument on 
these lines, he emphasized the necessity of 
laying a broad foundation for the educa- 
tional structure, and beginning with this 
work in the nursery. He closed his remarks 
by giving some practical advice as to the 
division of study in the college course. 


<> 
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PRACTICAL HELP. 





BY A. N. EVERETT. 


T was a lovely spring morning. Water 
was running by the edge of the sidewalk, 
trickling over the round pebbles in the gut- 
ter and singing as it went; early song-birds 
were merry in the leafless trees; grass was 
green in sunny corners; the air was sweet 
with the smell of spring and the odor of earth 
freshly steeping in the new warmth of the 
sun ; frogs were piping in ponds; hens were 
cackling in the garden and scurrying hither 
and thither with delight, in the soft, warm 
mud. Every creature, small and great, that 
had feet on which to walk or wings with 
which to fly, seemed possessed by a glad spirit 
of activity. 
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‘*T say,’’ said a small, freckle-faced boy, 
sticking his foot into the gutter, while the 
water gurgled around and over the stout 
leather shoe, regardless of blacking, ‘‘I hate 
going to school, Tom ; don’t you?”’ 

‘Of course I do. If my mother didn’t 
make me, you bet I wouldn’t come to-day.”’ 

‘*T wish there wasn’t any such thing as 
school, anyhow,”’ said the first boy, piling 
up the mud with his foot and making a tem- 
porary dam in the small stream. 

‘‘Nor teachers either,’’ answered the 
other boy, thrusting his hand into a pocket 
already bulging with a well-filled marble- 
bag. 

‘‘ Well, I guess there’d have to be schools, 
though, or we’d all grow up idiots. I 
wouldn’t like that; but I don’t want to go 
to school to-day,—so there, now!’’ 

‘Nor I either,’’ said a pleasant voice 
over the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘It’s too lovely 
a day to stay indoors, I admit.’’ 

Two heads went up with a start, and 
down again, after one glance. 

“‘Caught !’’ said Tom, with a grin, bal- 
ancing himself by putting his other hand in 
the other pocket, and assuming the half 
sulky, half pugnacious look of a small nature 
caught in a small act of meanness,—that 
look so common in children, so life-lasting 
and life-disfiguring in grown people. 

Robert Bradford, the first speaker, recog- 
nizing their teacher, a young lady with 
whom he was on rather friendly terms, 
though flushing behind his freckles, looked 
up again, good-humoredly, and said: 

‘““What makes you, then? You don’t 
have to.”’ 

‘¢Oh, yes, I do; it is my business, you 
know. I would like to stay out here and 
play all the morning, just as well as you; I 
can play a pretty good game of marbles 
myself, Tom, and I think, from the size of 
your pocket and the noise I heard yester- 
day, whenever you walked, that you have 
enough to lend me some to begin with ; but 
I cannot do it, any more than you can.”’ 

‘¢ But I say,’’ interrupted Tom, ‘‘ you get 
paid for doing your work.”’ 

The teacher smiled, a little sadly, at the 
spirit in the boy, but answered quickly: 
‘‘ And so do you. I get paid for helping 
you to learn, and what you learn is your 
reward for your share of the work. You 
are studying now, so that by and by, you 
too can make dollars and cents out of what 
you know.”’ 

‘You don’t have to study, anyway,’’ said 
Robert. 

‘‘Why, yes, Ido. Ihave been all through 
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your lessons this morning, so as to see how 
pleasant I could make them for you.’’ 

Both boys began to look interested. 

‘‘Let’s walk down the street together,’’ 
said the young lady; ‘‘ we have ten minutes 
or so before the doors will open. What 
were you saying, Tom?”’ 

‘*T dunno,’’ answered Tom. 

‘“‘He said he didn’t like to work,’’ re- 
plied Robert for him. ‘‘He’d rather play, 
like the birds, and hens, and that horse over 
there, I guess.’’ 

‘¢ Why, all those animals have to work,”’ 
answered Miss Ashford. ‘‘ Those hens are 
scratching for dear life for worms enough 
for dinner, and they will begin to look out 
for their supper as soon as that meal is fin- 
ished. Those birds are building nests, hunt- 
ing for straws, bits of thread or dried grass ; 
and, as for that horse,—dear me !—perhaps 
he will have to draw a dump-cart nearly all 
day. If we only stop and think, five hours 
out of the whole day does not seem much to 
give to our work; now, does it ?”’ 

Robert’s homely little face was already 
smiling, and even Tom looked more good- 
natured. 

‘‘Let’s take good long breaths of this 
air,’’ said Miss A., ‘‘ enough, if we can, to 
last us till twelve o’clock. I wish we all 
could go over to the swamp for pussy-wil- 
lows’’——— 

‘* Do you really ?’’ asked Robert. 

‘““Of course,’’ answered Miss Ashford ; 
‘fand play marbles with Tom, as I told 
you; but as I cannot, I mean to do cheer- 
fully and willingly the work I have to do. 
Will you help me? There’s the door open ; 
let’s see which of you will meet me first at 
the head of your stairs. I am going in the 
nearest way, and there is some blackboard 
work waiting, in which you might help me.’’ 

Two good-natured faces, flushed by a 
swift run, met the teacher, and two willing 
hands did the easy work she set them. 

The boys would never know or under- 
stand why the morning seemed so short,— 
why they so soon forgot the allurements of a 
sweet spring day and took fresh interest in 
the school tasks. They were comforted 
unawares, and helped along by the sense of 
good comradeship and ready sympathy. 

For purposes of practical help one has to 
stand, for the time, on the same plane with 
those he would assist,—to see with their 
eyes and hear with their ears. It is hard to 
help children ‘‘except ye become as little 
children.’’ It is sometimes a comforting 
reflection that a Heavenly reward is prom- 
ised. American Teacher. 
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NOTE ON “AS” AND “ THAN.” 


T. J. CHAPMAN, 


F a number of works on English grammar in 
my possession, but one, (that is Clark’s,) 
clearly and unequivocally recognizes the words 
As and Than as prepositions. Covell does not 
give either of these words in his list of preposi- 
tions, but in his syntax of prepositions, he says; 
“ Than often governs who or which in the ob- 
jective; as, Alfred, ‘han whom, a greater king 
never lived.’’ This is all the recognition my 
grammarians extend to these words as preposi- 
tions. 

Of the lexicographers, neither Webster nor 
Worcester recognizes As as a_ preposition, 
Webster calls Zan a conjunction. He says: 
“It is usually followed by the object com- 
pared in the nominative case. Sometimes, 
however, the object compared is placed in the 
objective case, and ¢han is then considered by 
some grammarians as a preposition.’’ Wor- 
cester plainly recognizes Zan as a preposition, 
and quotes Prior as follows : 


“ You are a girl as much brighter ¢Aan her 
As he was a poet sublimer ¢Aan me.” 


In support of the prepositional claims of Zan, 
he adduces the authority of Dr. Latham and Dr. 
Richardson ; the tormer of whom says that “‘ the 
word Zan is sometimes a conjunction (when 
it cannot govern a case), and sometimes a pre- 
position (when it can govern a case);’’ and 
the latter says that ‘‘ Z/am is used not only asa 
conjunction, but as a preposition, and as such 
affects cases.” 

But the question is not so much what the 
writers om the English language as what the 
writers of the English language have done. 
Use is the law of language. Our grammarians 
do not profess to fix the language, but simply 
to explain it as they find it used by good writers 
and speakers. As to the words here under 
discussion, either the range of reading on the 
part of our professional grammarians has been 
generally very limited, or they have closed 
their eyes to some of the plainest facts within 
their purview. Without laying claim toany ex- 
tensive reading, yet only recently in the course 
of our reading, whatever it may have been, we 
have noticed the following instances of the use 
of As and Zhan as prepositions. No one will 
say that the authors quoted are not recognized 
as among our best writers of English. 


‘When such as her died.” — Dean Swift. 

“Tt is not fit for such as us.’’—ScoZz. 

‘But fair as them or fairer to behold.”— 
Byron. 

‘It is not an honor to such as us ?’’— Charles 
Kingsley. 

‘‘ For such as him there is no resurrection.” — 
Charles Nordhoff. 


“* Than whom, 


Satan except, none higher sat.” —J//ion. 
“ Astrologers know better “4am us both,”— 
Sterne. 
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“This Philemon was older ‘han him.”—Dr. 

ohnson. 

‘Horace must have known better ‘han us.” 
Dr. Johnson. 

« Her brother who is younger ¢han her.’’— 
Boswell. 

“Men not much older ‘han me.”—Charles 
Darwin. 

This list of authorities might, I have no doubt, 
be very much extended ; but the above I think 
are sufficient to stamp the words As and Zhan 
as clearly sometimes prepositions in construc- 
tion. 


—_ 


“GET THE WORTH OF YOUR 
MONEY.” 





HE closing address in the graduates at 

Swarthmore College was delivered by 
Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of 
Managers. He invited their attention to 
the old-fashioned injunction. ‘‘ Be careful 
to get the worth of your money ;’’ or, in 
other words, do not give away the higher 
value for the lower value. It must at the 
outset, said he, be well comprehended that 
the word money, as here used, stands not for 
coin only, but for anything of value; that 
all values are relative or comparative ; that 
many of them are interchangeable. 


For instance, a microscope is not desira- 
ble to a blind man; the ordinary citizen, 
though an admirer of gems, cannot afford 
to buy the Kohinoor ; a plow is valuable, 
but the musician prefers a violin at the same 


price. So neither of those persons would 
get the worth of his money by buying the 
microscope, the Kohinoor, or the plow. 

Then there are absolute differences in 
value—for who would give a pound of silver 
for a pound of copper, or a pound of gold 
for a pound of silver? And so intangible 
a thing as a few words of advice from a phy- 
sician or a lawyer may be well purchased 
with much gold. 

Looking beyond these simple types to 
more important matters, we find numerous 
instances of unwise exchange, from the 
times when our first parents surrendered 
Eden for the forbidden fruit, when Esau sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage, and 
when the prodigal wasted his substance in 
notous living, or those later times when 
Alexander, with the world at his feet, gave 
his life for sensual indulgence, and when 
Antony abandoned Actium to follow Cleo- 
patra, down to the prosaic present day, 
when frivolous young people give every- 
thing for mere ease and amusement, when 
a pure young girl gives herself to a whisky 
and tobacco-sodden blackguard, or a solid 
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and earnest young man takes for his life- 
partner a silly or vicious woman. 

Are the instances of wise choice and ex- 
change in important matters less numerous 
than the unwise? Surely not, or our race 
must have perished. 

Nations, surrendering ease, have through 
privation, struggle and bloodshed, con- 
quered freedom and attained to splendid 
development. Cromwell and Washington 
may be set against Alexander and Antony. 
Noble self-denial that shuns delights and 
lives laborious days, the abandment of cher- 
ished evil habits, the arduous, resolute strife 
to rise, the painstaking search for know- 
ledge, the cordial helping of others at 
one’s own cost, all of them involving pres- 
ent sacrifice of lower things that higher 
things might be gained, have abounded, 
and now more than ever abound and pre- 
vail, as the constant advance of our race: 
testifies. 

Now when a child is born into this world 
that usually gives nothing for nothing, a 
great number of absolutely necessary things 
must in some way be acquired, yet how 
slender appear the means available for their~ 
acquisition. How shall he who is dependent 
upon the gratuitous, loving care of others. 
for mere continuance of life pay for those: 
costly and indispensible treasures ? 

The good gifts of God, for this is the- 
tersest expression of palpable facts, consti-- 
tute the little one’s sole but sufficient capi-- 
tal, namely, life, the cherishing care of par-- 
ents, the various senses and faculties, with, 
their wonderful power of growth, the inher-.- 
ent tendency to rectitude, time in which to 
develop, to choose, to act. With this cap- 
ital wisely husbanded and expended, one: 
may go far, as many illustrious careers and, 
innumerable honest, happy lives testify. 

During infancy, and largely youth, the: 
care of this capital must fall upon parents or 
friends, but you to whom I speak have now’ 
reached the point when you naturally as- 
sume the management of your own inheri- 
tance. You are yourselves to see that you: 
get the worth of your money, that in many 
ways you do not give away the greater value- 
for the lesser value. 

We know that copper is valuable and even 
indispensable; so is physical health and 
perfection ; so are the enjoyments of our 
bodily sense. To walk and labor, erect and 
strong, to breathe freely of the pure air, to 
bathe in stream or sea, to eat and drink 
with relish—how good are these things, 
how necessary to an independent and use- 
ful life! So good are they that one must 
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hesitate to surrender them, even for the 
better things that belong to and grow out of 
mental perfection. 

Fortunately such surrender is usually not 
required, since within their proper limit 
they greatly aid, instead of preventing 
mental development or perfection, which is 
to them as silver is to copper, and which, 
while bringing higher rewards and gratifica- 
tions, is the best safeguard of bodily health 
and happiness. It is the giving away of the 
higher value for the lower, instead of using 
the lower as means to gain the higher; the 
caring for only physical enjoyment and ex- 
cellence, to the neglect of the mind; the 
snbordination, therefore, of mind to body, 
that defeats itself, and ends in degradation 
of both body and mind. It is, on the other 
hand, the curbing and pruning of the bodily 
propensities by the mind and will that cause 
even the body to attain its higher vigor, its 
keenest enjoyment, and that leave the mind 
free to pursue its triumphant march. 

How splendid are the achievements and 
how rich the rewards of that untrammeled 
intellectnal prowess! Even when employed 


to minister to man’s material comfort, how 
potenf; when turned to explore the uni- 


verse, how far-reaching are its methods, and 
how cunning the implements it invents; when 
endeavoring to grasp the rules which govern 
that universe; ‘‘to think the thoughts of 
God,’’ as Newton said, how majestic is the 
human mind. To what admirable heights 
can it attain when properly guided, and 
alas! to what wicked and foul service can it 
be perverted. 

For all this glory of mental power must 
in its turn yield to the formative, purifying, 
exalting power of the divinely controlled 
spirit. That spark of Deity within us whlch 
stirs and urges and restrains, which is rest- 
less and incessant in its endeavor to mould 
man into ever higher and more beautiful 
perfection, which insists that no unclean- 
ness, no deformity, no weakness, shall any- 
where remain—that is the appointed master 
of the intellect, capable of guiding it aright 
and of governing it for its own good, even as 
the mind constrains the body. 

Most marvellous and admirable of all the 
characteristics of our wonderful human frame 
is this spiritual life, with its control over 
mind and body, its superiority to circum- 
stance, its indomitable courage, fortitude 
and endurance, its power of persuasion, in- 
dignation and wrath, its secret bliss and 
anguish, its capacity for growth when 
obeyed, and its fatal possibility of decay 
through continued abuse and denial. 
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This is your highest treasure, that must 
not be sacrificed for any lower things, your 
seed of life more precious that rubies, your 
pearls that must not be cast before swine, 
your pure gold that can buy, without loss of & 
itself, all that is good of these lower things, 


—_ 
>_> 


DONT’S FOR THE SICK ROOM. 





ON’T light a sick room at night by 
means of a gas jet burning low ; nothing 
impoverishes the air sooner. Use sperm 
candles, or tapers which burn in sperm oil. 
Don’t allow offensive matters to remain, 
In cases of emergency where these cannot 
be at once removed, wring a heavy cloth, 
for instance like Turkish toweling, out of 
cold water, and use it asa cover, placing 
over this ordinary paper. Such means 
prevent the escape of odor or infection, 
Don’t forget to have a few beans of coffee 
handy, for this serves as a deodorizer if 
burnt on coals or paper. Bits of charcoal 
placed around are useful in absorbing gases 
and other impurities. Don’t have the 
temperature of a sick room much over 60 
degrees; 70 degrees are allowable, but not 
advisable. Don’t permit currents of air to 
blow upon the patient. An open fireplace 
is an excellent means of ventilation. The 
current may be tested by burning a piece of 
paper in front. 

Don’t give the patient a full glass of 
water to drink from, unless he is allowed all 
he desires. If he can drain the glass he 
will be satisfied, so regulate the quantity be- 
fore handing it to him. 

Don’t neglect during the day to attend to 
necessaries for the night, that the rest of the 
patient and the family may not be disturbed. 

Don’t ask a convalescent if he would like 
this or that to eat or drink, but prepare the 
delicacies and present them in a tempting 
way. 

Don’t throw coal upon the fire; place it 
in brown paper bags, and lay them on the 
fire, thus avoiding the noise, which is shock- 
ing to the sick and sensitive. 

Don’t jar the bed by leaning or sitting 
upon it. This is unpleasant to one ill and 
nervous. 

Don’t let stale flowers remain in a sick 
chamber. 

Don’t be unmindful of yourself if you are 
in the responsible position of nurse. To 
do faithful work you must have proper food 
and stated hours of rest. 

Don’t appear anxious, however great 
your anxiety. 
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Don’t forget that kindness and tenderness 
are needful to successful nursing. Human 
nature longs to be soothed and comforted 
on all occasions when it is out of tune. 

Medical Classics. 


— 


ARTIFICIAL ICE. 





URING the last decade, the manufac- 
ture of ice and artificial refrigeration 
has grown from small beginnings to a busi- 
ness of considerable magnitude. Almost 
all of our Southern cities are now supplied 
with artificial ice, and refrigerating machines 
are used in slaughter-houses, breweries, cold- 
storage rooms, hotels, ocean steamers, and 
in the pressing of paraffine oil. A large 
number of refrigerating machines have been 
invented and patented, in which ether, air, 
ammonia, and other substances are used as 
refrigerating agents, but experience has 
shown ammonia to be the most economical 
and advantageons. 

Ammonia is a gas which is converted into 
aliquid by a pressure of about 125 pounds 
to the square inch at a temperature of 
about6o degrees. It is sold in iron drums, 

pressure, 
When this 


capable of withstanding this 
under the name of anhydrous. 

anhydrous ammonia or liquefied gas is 
drawn trom these iron containers through 


a small iron pipe, the temperature is 
lowered by the radid evaporation of the 
ammonia to about 40 degrees below zero 
(Fahrenheit), and will remain for a consid- 
able time in an open vessel as a clear, trans- 
parent fluid, kept at this exceedingly low 
temperature by its slow evaporation. 

A common tumbler half filled with this 
liquid will require one or two hours for its 
complete evaporation. The boiling point 
of this liquid is about 40 degrees below zero 
(Fahrenheit). Quicksilver poured into it 
will be frozen instantly and can be removed 
with a pair of nippers like a lump of lead. 
It is this property of ammonia which is util- 
wed by the manufacturers of refrigerating 
machinery. 

There are two kinds of refrigerating ma- 
chines commonly used, and a third machine 
which has been recently invented and 
patented. The two most generally used are 
known as anhydrous and absorption ma- 
chines. In the anhydrous machines, anhy- 
drous ammonia is used, which is conveyed 
by pumps to the refrigerating chambers, 
where the expansion takes place. The am- 
Monla passes from a liquid to a gaseous 
form, and the gas is converted again into a 
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liquid by means of a compression pump, so 
made as to do its work an indefinite number 
of times, it only being necessary to supply 
to the machines the small amount of am- 
monia lost by leakage. 

In the absorption machines, a strong solu- 
tion of ammonia in water is used in place of 
anhydrousammonia. The ammonia in this 
solution is liberated from the water by heat, 
converted into liquefied ammonia by the 
pressure produced from its own expansion, 
and on returning again to its gaseous state 
is re-absorbed in water and so made to do 
work for an indefinite number of times. 
The principle in physics which explains the 
process is that a body in passing from a 
denser to a rarer state absorbs heat. 

When the anhydrous ammonia passes 
from the liquid state into a gas, heat is ab- 
sorbed, and when this gas is converted into 
a liquid again by means of the compression 
pump, heat is evolved. Just the same 
amount of heat is given off by the compres- 
sion of this gas as was absorbed by its ex- 
pansion. 

The pipes leading from the freezing cham- 
bers to the pumps and filled with the ex- 
panded ammonia are freezing cold, covered 
with frost; while the pipes leading away 
from the pumps and containing the con- 
densed ammonia are burning hot, suffi- 
ciently so to blister one’s hand. To re- 
move this heat, the condensed ammonia is 
passed through iron pipes surrounded by 
cold water. 

The third machine mentioned as having 
been recently invented and patented is 
based on the fact that certain salts when 
dissolved in water absorb heat. The salt 
used is nitrate ofammonia. When nitrate of 
aminonia is dissolved in water, heat is ab- 
sorbed. By a suitable arrangement of the 
apparatus, repeated solutions of nitrate of 
ammonia are made until a sufficient amount 
of heat in a chamber of the apparatus is ab- 
sorbed to reduce the temperature to below 
the freezing point, when ice is produced. 


‘The solution of nitrate of ammonia is then 


evaporated, and the salt recovered for a new 
operation. 

So perfectly are these refrigerating ma- 
chines constructed that they run with al- 
most no loss of ammonia, and with so little 
labor that almost the only expense is in the 
fuel or the power‘used. It is claimed by 
the manufacturers of ice machinery that 
they can produce ice for from 50 cents to 
$1.25 per ton according to the price of fuel, 
etc., in different localities. When they do 
the cooling without making the ice, as they 
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do in breweries, in the cold pressing of oils, 
cold storage rooms, etc., work can be done 
which would be equivalent to the work 
done by a ton of ice for about half the cost 
of making the ice, as about half the cost of 
making ice is in the cost of the water and 
the expense of handling. 

Cold storage rooms are becoming very 
common in large cities, and there are several 
in Boston. They are buildings divided into 
small rooms where the temperature is kept 
below the freezing point by refrigerating 
machines. These buildings are generally 
located near markets, and the rooms are let 
to market-men, who are at liberty to put in 
and take out their goods as often and when- 
ever they please. On the wall of these 
rooms are suspended the pipes in which the 
cooling isdone. These pipes soon become 
coated with ice by the freezing of the mois- 
ture which is condensed on them, often- 
times becoming a solid wall of ice, so thick 
and heavy as to necessitate stopping the 
machines to let it melt off. 

Frequently the cooling is done with brine 
reduced to a temperature of about 17 de- 
grees above zero and made to circulate, by 
means of a pump, through pipes placed in 
the different rooms. 

A scheme which is now being worked up 
and tried is to use the anhydrous ammonia 
for refrigerating cars. Cans of anhydrous 
ammonia are placed in the car and provided 
with an automatic arrangement for letting 
on and shutting off the ammonia so as to 
keep the car at a uniform temperature. 
The cars are provided with receivers con- 
taining water for absorbing the ammoniacal 
gas. ‘The solution of ammonia, in long 
routes, is removed at different stations and 
re-converted into anhydrous ammonia. A 
similar scheme is to attach cans of anhy- 
drous ammonia to refrigerators in private 
and public houses, markets, and other 
places, absorbing the ammoniacal gas in 
water, which is removed from time to time 
to some central depot and there re-converted 
into anhydrous ammonia. 

The size of ice machines is designated by 
the number of tons of ice they will make 
daily. A twenty-five ton machine will make 
twenty-five tons of ice in twenty-four hours. 
Machines are made which will make over 
one hundred tons daily. The ice-cakes are 
made of different sizes. In some factories 
they are 17 feet in length, 9 feet in width 
and from to to 14 inches thick. The 
building of ice machinery has caused a 
demand for pipe fittings, valves, pumps, 
etc., especially adapted to the business. 
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These are now supplied by the different 
manufactures, and are to be found on their 
price-lists. Iron pipes are made of any 
length, welded together without joint or 
coupling of any kind. There can be found 
in ice factories 34-inch iron pipes 1700 feet 
in length, made into coils without any joint 
or coupling. 

The cost of a plant for making ice is said 
to be about $1,000 per ton; that is to say,a 
plant capable of making twenty-five tons of 
ice daily would cost $25,000. This is prob 
ably true only within certain limits, as it is not 
probable that a one-ton plant could be built 
for $1,000. 

Although ice can be produced artificially 
so cheap, quite a large percentage of the ice 
manufactories, in Southern cities have not 
as yet found their business to be finan- 
cially successful. The pioneers in the busi- 
ness found many imperfections in their ma 
chines which had to be gradually overcome, 
In many instances, they have found it neces- 
sary to put in more improved machines, 
throwing out the old ones. Foz these rea- 
sons, too large an amount of capital has 
been put into too many of their plants on 
which to pay interest or dividends. 

The machines which are now being built 
are so complete, and the business is now s0 
thoroughly understood, that there would 
seem to be nothing in the way of its being 
placed on a good paying basis. The busi- 
ness of artificial refrigeration is rapidly ex- 
tending, new applications of the machine 
will doubtless be made, and a long period 
of prosperity for the enterprise may be con- 
fidently looked for. 


-— 
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BE WARNED IN TIME, 





PROFESSOR HAVEN of the Michigan Univer- 
sity, who publishes occasional papers on the 
subject of health, in a recent article has the 
following on sleep: 

‘< The law of life most frequently violated 
by students is the demand for timely and 
sufficient sleep. The mind uses up the 
machinery of the body when awake, in pro- 
portion to the rapidity and energy of its 
working, and the reservoir is filled up agail 
in sleep. Henry Kirke White shortened his 
life, not with a dagger or opium, but with 
an alarm clock. He did not retire to rest 
when he should, and obeyed the summons of 
his villainous clock when he should have 
slept. He died in 1806, aged twenty-one. 
Probably he might have been alive to-day. 
‘¢ But I can sit up all night,’’ says the youth- 
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ful student, ‘‘even after a hearty supper, 
and feel no bad effects. I rally again in 
twenty-four hours.’’ Of course you do. 
He would be a feeble youngster who could 
not endure dissipation for atime. This is 
the advantage of youth and a good constitu- 
tion. If you must expose yourself in this 
way for a sufficiently worthy motive, do it 
like a man, and bear it. Over-punctilious 
men, who live according to the time-piece 
and balances, are not the highest type of 
men. But the everlasting fact remains that 
nature will enforce her laws. If you deprive 
yourself of timely and sufficient sleep, pre- 
pare to pay the penalty when the day of 
reckoning comes. Come it will. The stories 
about Wesley, Lord Brougham, Napoleon 
and others, who slept only four or six hours 
in twenty-four, have done much harm. 
They are generally not really true, for these 
short sleepers almost invariably take many 
naps in the day time. If not, they are ex- 
ceedingly regular in their other habits, and 
lose time in wakefulness in bed. It is wise 


to take regular sleep enough to keep the 
nervous system steady and strong. 

“Almost as injurious as late hours at 
night is the practice of rising too early in 
the morning. The best alarm clock is sun- 


light. The eyes should not be wearied by 
artificial light in the morning. If they 
must bear this exposure, let it be just pre- 
vious to the repose of night.”’ 


THE CIGARETTE PERIL. 


A correspondent of the Plainfield Zven- 
ing News, writing of the cigarette peril to 
the young, says: 

‘* know many young men who a few years 
ago had cheeks as red as roses, whose lips 
looked as though they would burst with 
warm rich blood, and whose eyes shone like 
diamonds; but now the lustre is gone from 
their eyes, which are sunken in their heads, 
and they look pale and listless. There 
doesn’t appear to be any elasticity in their 
step, as formerly, and even their breath is 
offensive—all brought about by smoking 
Cigarettes’’ 

The writer adds: ‘I had a nephew who 
was as straight and erect as an arrow, as 
splendid a specimen of a man as one would 
see in a month’s travel. He had large, 
beautiful black eyes, and cheeks like roses, 
and he was a first-class singer. He sang 
with Campanini, Amy Gordon, Emma 
Thurston, and Clara Louise Kellogg, last 
year, and made $3,000, clear of all expenses. 
This year he was to have had $6,000. The 
doctor told him one year ago that he must 
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stop smoking cigarettes or they would kill 
him, but he would not; consequently the 
color left his cheeks and the lustre his eyes; 
his skin began to turn sallow, and still he 
would persist in smoking, ‘Two weeks ago 
he died. He first sent for his doctor, and 
asked him to try to help him. The physician 
told him that he could not, as his blood and 
whole system were poisoned. His death has 
broken the hearts of his father and mother.’’ 

The recent act of the Legislature, pub- 
lished in the June number of this journal, 
forbids the sale of cigarettes to boys under 
the age of sixteen years. Let it be given 
the widest publicity through the schools, and 
the hearty support of all persons interested 
in the well-being of our growing boys. 


— 


YOUNG AND OLD. 





HE venerable American poet and philos- 

opher, Dr. Holmes, said in writing to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on the occasion of 
her 7oth birthday, ‘‘to be 70 years young 
is sometimes far more cheerful and hopeful 
than to be 40 years old.’’ Dr. Holmes 
speaks as one having authority, as all who 
know him will understand, for with him age 
is not so much a matter of years as of feel- 
ing. Time has robbed him of much of that 
physical vigor which will be so well remem- 
bered by his friends, but it has failed to de- 
prive him of that buoyancy of spirit, that 
fine cheerfulness of mind, those generous 
impulses of the heart, which now as earlier 
he enjoys. No doubt the youthful feeling 
which is still his is largely due to natural 
temperament, but it also, no doubt, is 
largely due to that wise, gentle philosophy 
which he has fostered all his life long. The 
habit of Dr. Holmes’s mind, as well as his 
natural disposition, all his life long, has 
been to look upon the bright side of things, 
or if the dark side were turned toward him, 
to endeavor to make it seem as bright as 
possible. And certainly and inevitably he 
has got more happiness and pleasure out of 
life than has any sour, surly-dispositioned 
man ; and not only has he got more, but he 
has imparted more pleasure and happiness 
to others than the man of the contrary sort. 
The gentle, genial, youthful-spirited man, 
who is also a wise one, need not be a great 
poet or philosopher to largely help the world 
by his presence in it. The great author, 
like Dr. Holmes, reaches out and acts upon 
a larger community; but the most obscure 
person who throughout a long life continues 
young in heart, cheerful, full of faith, hope 
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and charity for all the world, exerts an in- 
fluence for good which cannot easily be 
over-estimated. His presence in the circle 
in which he moves is much like that of the 
sunshine, giving warmth and light and 
cheer. The man of the contrary sort exerts 
the contrary influence, darkening and chill- 
ing the social atmosphere in which he 
moves. The old Greek proverb declares 
that ‘‘ the wise man keeps his heart young.’’ 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is quite as youth- 
ful, considering her threescore years and 
ten, as Dr. Holmes. The brightness of her 


-~ 
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| large and gentle spirit has remained un. 
dimmed unto the present day, though her life 
has not been one of slothful ease, but full 
of noble work and noble endeavor. All 
her purposes have been earnest and helpful, 
though often defeated. Yet she has main- 
tained her high faith, her cheerfulness and 
sympathy for every good cause needing it, 
No doubt her cheerful, youthful disposition 
has given her not only happiness, but longer 
and stronger life and health. Dr. Holmes 
is right in saying that cheerful old age is 
better than gloomy youth.—Phila. Ledger. 





— 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’”” Scotch Farmer. 








HE meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Nashville, which con- 
vened July 17th, was largely attended. The 
great questions of interest not only to the 
profession but still more to the country at 
large, were again under consideration from 
points of view both individual and national, 
both new and old. The general work is 
advanced by these meetings, acquaintance 
with the field is broadened, and the impres- 
sion deepened of the immense extent and 
importance of the educational interest in 
this country. In all this is found ‘the rea- 
son for its being’’—could better reasons be 
asked or given? Lack of space forbids re- 
port of proceedings of the meeting at /this 
time, but we hope to refer to it again in a later 
issue of Zhe Journal. 


Supt. Z. X. Snyder, of Reading, has been 
elected principal of the Indiana, Pa., State 
Normal School. The new field which opens 
before him is. broader than that which he 
leaves. We congratulate him upon this 
merited promotion, though we fear it means 
loss to the public schools of Reading. 


THE Commission appointed under an act 
of the Legislature to manage the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ schools met in Harrisburg, July 
2gth. There were several candidates for 
Ex-Senator John M. Greer was 
re-elected, and Miss Jennie Martin, matron 
of the Mercer School, was elected to succeed 


Mrs. Attick, the present female inspector. 
It was decided to close the schools at 
Mt. Joy, McAlisterville, Mercer, Chester 
Springs and Mansfield. All the children 
will be placed in the remaining institutions, 
Butler, Loysville, Northern Home at  Phila- 
delphia, Uniontown, Harford, White Hall, 
and about a hundred in church and other 
homes. ‘The Commission was divided into 
three committees, Executive, Property and 
Supply, so as to reduce the work to a system. 
Another meeting will be held at an early day. 


THE endorsement which the Journal te- 
ceives from school officers is very gratifying. 
Mr. A. P. Carter, Secretary, says: ‘‘In re- 
newing subscription for the Kidder Board, 
I beg leave to assure you that we appreciate 


your efforts in the good cause. Each Dis- 
trict in the State ought to subscribe for the 
Journal. No better use could be made of 
the money.’’ Mr. A. A. Weirman, Secre- 
tary, renewing subscription, says: ‘‘ The 
Journal comes to us with increasing value 
every year, always creating a lively interest 
in educational work.’’ Mr. J. J. McWil- 
liams, Secretary: ‘‘It is well liked for the 
practical information we get from it.’’ Mr. 
J. S. Frederick, Secretary: ‘‘We would not 
know how to do without the Journal, as it 
contains so much matter of importance to 
Directors.’’ Rev. D. D. Leberman; Secre- 
tary: ‘‘I have been a reader of the Journal 
for years, and now for the seventeenth time 
have the pleasure to order it for the Mead- 
ville School Board. You have a good 
journal, and may be proud of it.’’ The 
greater the number of Directors receiving it 
and reading it monthly, the more wide the 
field of its usefulness, and this field we shall 
be glad to have extended, if possible, in 
every proper way. 
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Men have made some progress in the 
work of ‘‘subduing the earth,’’ but among 
the metals least willing to yield to bridle 
and spur is aluminum, which may prove 


to be most valuable of all when once tho- 


roughly subject and working quietly in har- 
ness. ‘‘Aluminum may yet revolutionize 
the world,’’ said Superintendent Powell, of 
the Geological Survey a few days since, as 
he dandled a piece of the bright metal in 
his hand. ‘‘Isn’t ita beauty ?’’ he inquired, 
his eyes dancing with enthusiasm as he 
thought of the possibilities in store for it. 
‘*Why,’’ he continued, ‘there is aluminum 
in every clay bank, in every plain, in every 
mountain side. Itis present in earth every- 
where. There are to-day as many chemists 
devoting their days and nights with a view 
to discovering processes by which aluminum 
may be furnished to the public cheaply, as 
there are scientists delving into the possi- 
bilities of electricity. I’ve known the time 
when the metal was more precious than 
gold. Then it fell to $8 per pound; now 
it is $2 per pound. This fall in cost has 
been reached by the discovery of new affin- 
ities which cheapen its production. When 
it reaches a cost of twenty-five cents a pound 
it will be generally used. It is about as 


light as oak wood, four times as light as 
iron, and has more resistance than the very 


best steel. It will be used in the construc- 
tion of houses, superseding wood and stone 
or brick. It will take the place of iron and 
wood in ship-building. Only think of a ship 
constructed of a metal that will but just sink 
in water. The ocean steamer of to-day, 
built of iron and wood, will be as a canal 
boat compared to a vessel made of alumi- 
num, which will fly as a bird over the waves. 


— 
Saal 


STATE MEETING AT ALTOONA. 





HE meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association at Altoona during 
the second week of July brought together a 
goodly number of teachers, Superintend- 
ents, and friends of education from all parts 
of the State, who spent a pleasant and 
profitable time in this railroad city. The 
programme of the meeting presented suffi- 
cient variety, and afforded opportunity for 
discussion, which at times became quite ani- 
mated. Nuthing wakes things up at these 
meetings like a spirited debate, a fact which 
those preparing the business programme 
should always keep in mind. 
The Mayor of Altoona, Hon E. H. 
Turner, bade the teachers a cordial welcome 
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on behalf of the city. He spoke in words 
of hearty cheer, with thoughtful appreciation 
of the work the teacher is everywhere doing 
for the upbuilding of individual character 
and the general well-being of the State. 
The response was made by Supt. Keck, of 
Berks, who spoke of the influence exerted by 
the Association during the past thirty-five 
years upon the school legislation of the State, 
and of the ever-growing need of broader and 
more thorough school training,—the new 
agency in the near future through which most 
advance may be expected being the District 
Superintendency ; by Supt. J. M. Berkey, 
of Somerset, who strongly endorsed that 
feature of the Pennsylvania system which 
makes the school district so largely inde- 
pendent of all outside authority, thus arous- 
ing greater local interest in the schools and 
in their local administration; he also touched 
upon the live question of industrial educa- 
tion, maintaining that the latter can not 
take the place of, or in any sense supply the 
lack of, high intellectual culture; and by 
Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware, who 
dwelt upon the necessity everywhere present, 
for arousing increased interest in the educa- 
tional work, and the best means of reaching 
this result. Deputy Supt. Henry Houck 
also spoke forcibly in the same line of re- 
mark—the people need to be stirred up, to 
be brought out to educational meetings, to 
be made to see what is needed by the schools 
—thus only is the onward march assured. 

The subject of ‘‘ The Training Teacher ’”’ 
followed the inaugural address of State Supt. 
Higbee on Tuesday afternoon. It was ably 
presented by Miss. Sarah M. Row, principal 
of the Training School of Reading, and by 
Mrs. T. B. Noss, principal of the Model’ 
department of the California State Normal 
School. The discussion which followed was 
opened by Supt. Z. X. Snyder, of Reading, 
and was perhaps the most interesting of the 
three days’ session. Supt. Snyder was the 
target at whom were fired all sorts of ques- 
tions, but he was equal to the occasion, and, 
when the consideration of the subject was 
closed, the Training School had shown ample- 
reason for its existence. 

The first paper on District Supervision 
was read by Supt. Geo. W. Weiss. of Schuyl- 
kill, who heartily endorsed the leading pro-- 
visions of the bill which failed of enactment: 
at the late session of the Legislature. There: 
should be a district superintendent subor-- 
dinate to the County Superintendent, with 
not more than forty schools under the super-- 
vision of any one such officer. He should. 
visit each schoo] monthly, spending as much, 
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time as possible during each visit, make 
monthly report to the proper boards of 
directors, hold district institutes for the im- 
provement of the teachers, and local meet- 
ings to arouse and stimulate interest on the 
part of the citizens—holding himself and 
being held by others in large measure re- 
sponsible for the condition and progress of 
the schools under his case. Supt. H. C. 
Breneman, of York, showed how impossible 
it was, in the larger counties, that there 
should be anything like close supervision, 
and that district supervision must supplement 
that by the County Superintendent. Prof. 
Collier, of Homestead, stated that, under 
the present law permitting school districts 
having five thousand inhabitants to employ 
a district superintendent, Allegheny County 
has two such officers at a salary of $1,400 
each. Supt. M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster, 
spoke of the necessity of creating popular 
sentiment in favor of this much-needed super- 
vision. If the public can be assured that 
it means better work in the schools because 
of teachers better trained for their work year 
by year, there will be no difficulty in en- 
grafting the measure upon the system. We 


must, therefore, do what we can to educate 


sentiment in this direction. 

Industrial Education was presented in an 
able address by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, princi- 
pal of the Kutztown Normal School, a mem- 
ber of the State Industrial Commission. 
Literature and the classics are studies which 
give the greatest knowledge of human na- 
ture. These are, therefore, of the utmost 
importance. After Latin and Greek, man- 
ual training best affords a knowledge of 
what isin man. But there is danger here 
of remaining too long with individual forms 
and with matter in the concrete; we must 
go on to the abstract, the general, the uni- 
versal. The clumsy boy who can think in 
the abstract has in him more of promise than 
the lad who cannot think thus though pos- 
sessed of high artistic skill and great manual 
dexterity. 

During the session of Thursday evening 
this subject was continued from a most prac- 
tical side by Mr. R. W. McClaughry, super- 
intendent of the Reformatory at Hunting- 
don, Pa. In 1860, the census returns, upon 
which a rough estimate could be made, 
showed 607 convicts to each million of in- 
habitants in this country; in 1870, there 
were 853; in 1880, there were 1169 to the 
milliou. This increase, in the proportion of 
‘persons convicted of crime and undergoing 
punishment in the jails and other penal in- 
-Stitutions of the country, presents an ap- 





palling side of this question. The cost fo 
police duty and court expenses for 80,00 
people imprisoned in the United States js 
fifty millions annually! Would industrial 
education aid largely in reducing this vas 
amount of crime and this enormous sum ex. 
pended in the arrest and detention of 
criminals? 

‘* The School Principal,’’ what he should 
be and what he should do, was discussed at 
length by Prof. G. D. M. Eckels, principal of 
the Shippensburg Normal School. Supt. J. 
A. Myers, of Mifflin, continued the subject, 
regarding the division or district superinten- 
dent as but a school principal with wide field 
of jurisdiction. 

Prof. D. M. Sensenig, of the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School, read a paper upon 
‘The Present Condition of the Common 
School: the Teachers’ Vocatlon, and How 
to Improve It.’’ The average age of the 
21,000 teachers employed in 1888 in the 
public schools of the State, exclusive of 
of Philadelphia, was twenty-five years, 
Thirty-five per cent. had taught more than 
five years; fifty per cent. from one to five 
years ; fifteen per cent. had no previous expe- 
rience. One and one-tenth percent. were col- 
lege graduates; eight and one-tenth per cent. 
had attended Normal Schools ; sixty-three 
per cent. held provisional certificates. The 
average school term is 7.17 months, and the 
best salaries are paid in districts having 
more than the average length of school 
term. Let the minimum term be madeeight 
months, and the minimum salary fifty dollars 
per month, Let the State furnish the larger 
part of the school funds. A tax of one mill 
on the property in the State would increase 
the present State appropriation to more 
than six millions of dollars. Among other 
changes recommended : require of all teach- 
ers at least one year’s attendance at a Nor- 
mal School, and remove all purely academic 
pupils from these schools. The subject was 
further discussed by Dr. Geo. M. Philips, 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Prof. Geo. L. Maris, 
and Hon. J. Q. Stewart, the last of whom 
said there is no other business or vocation 
which gives to the public so much forso little. 
In Pennsylvania there are many more mil- 
lions invested in the liquor business than in 
the schools ; the bar tenders receive in the 
aggregate a much larger sum each year than 
do the teachers. We need to educate the peo- 
ple. We need also to educate the editors. 
The city papers to-day give a page or more 
to a demoralizing account of the brutal prize 
fight near New Orleans, and to the proceed 
ings of this representative body of the edu- 
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cators of the State, they can afford bnt a brief 
paragraph—if indeed any mention at all is 
rmitted ! 

The exhibit of school work, which was 
made in the High School building, occupied 
several rooms, and was highly creditable to 
the exhibitors. Among the towns that made 
an excellent showing were Reading, Wilkes- 
Barre, Altoona, andGreensburg. The Indi- 
ana State Normal School also made a fine 
display. In addition to the ordinary work 
of the schools there were shown the results 
of instruction in manual training, plain and 
fancy sewing, modeling in clay, and kinder- 
garten work generally. 

The music during the sessions, by Miss 
Grove of the Indiana Normal School, Miss 
Glenn of Mercer, Miss Fee of Connellsville, 
and Mr. J. R. King of Altoona, with Miss 
Lemcke at the piano, was much enjoyed. 
On Wednesday evening the Altoona Choral 
Union, under the direction of Mr. King, 
sang with fine effect, selections from the 
oratorio of the Messiah. They were sup- 
ported by an orchestra under the lead of 
Mr. Johnston, of Altoona. 

The arrangements made by the Executive 
Committee and by the local committees, all 
under the general direction of Supt. D. S. 
Keith of Altoona, were such as to insure the 
comfort and success of the meeting. The 
enrollment—346 members—was not so large 
as had been expected, and the expenses ran 
a hundred dollars or more beyond the 
receipts, but it is hoped that this deficit will 
be made good at Mauch Chunk next sum- 
mer, with such surplus again in the treasury 
as was left at Allentown. The Association 
has never had a better or more active treas- 
urer than Supt. D. S. Keck, the present in- 
cumbent ; but he can’t afford to have another 
deficit at Mauch Chunk, as at Scranton and 
Altoona, or the treasury will be bankrupt 
and the business man of the Association un- 
comfortable. 

The meeting adjourned on Thursday after- 
noon to afford opportunity for the excursion 
over the Horse Shoe Bend to Cresson, a de- 
lightful summer resort at the summit of the 
Alleghenies. Many members visited also 
the desolated region of the Conemaugh 
Valley and Johnstown. Some of them took 
the mountain drive to Wapsononock, the 
source of the Juniata river, six miles distant 
from Altoona, a point from which a half 
dozen counties may be seen, and well worth 
a visit, as we can testify from having been 
there. We had the good fortune also to be 
of a pleasant company that drank of the 
several mountain springs at Cresson, includ- 
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ing the chalybeate and the alum springs; 
and, after a good walk through the forest, to 
sit down to an excellent supper, with our 
friend Deputy. Supt. Stewart at the head of 
the table. 

A ride down the mountains under the full 
moon, returning to Altoona to meet engage- 
ments for the following day, and the three 
days of the Altoona meeting were ended— 
like those of not a few that have preceded 
it, with memories pleasant to recall in the 
years to come. 


_ 
>. 


COINING NEW WORDS. 





VERY new invention carries with it the 
necessity of giving it a name; and as 
this name enters into the general fund of our 
language and often constitutes the base- 
word from which a whole class of derivative 
words is formed, it becomes a matter of no 
little importance not only that the given 
name be adequate to the purpose of clearly 
representing that for which it stands, but 
also that it be properly formed, that is, ac- 
cording to the generally-accepted rules of 
etymology and word-construction. There 
are already too many nondescript words in 
our language, words that have no merit 
whatever, although it sometimes happens 
that accuracy must be regarded of secon- 
dary importance as compared with the in- 
terest of convenience which is thereby sub- 
served. 

Language has growth and history, and in 
making additions thereto we cannot disre- 
gard the unifying principle pervading its 
life, without at the same time marring its 
purity. Hence it becomes part of the re- 
sponsibility resting upon educated men 
everywhere to preserve their vernacular 
pure and undefiled by vulgar and spurious 
corruptions ; and one of the great offices of 
literature, although it be as a matter of 
course only incidental to its prime office, 
is to enshrine in immemorial forms of use-. 
fulness and beauty the fully developed ideas 
as they come to glorify and—we are bound 
to allow, in many instances—to degrade 
the progress of a civilized order of human 
society. 

But it is not within our purpose to elab- 
orate this thought, attractive and full of in- 
terest though it be. We have had our at- 
tention directed to the subject by the appa- 
rent present necessity for several new words, 
in connection with the art of type-writing. 
Hitherto there has been no little inconven- 
ience experienced from the double meaning 
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attaching to the term “‘ type-writer,’’ which 
may designate the machine as well as the 
operator. The suggestion has been made, 
originally through the New York Zridune, 
we believe, that ‘‘ graphotype’’ would an- 
swer for the type-writing machine, and 
‘* typoscript’’ for the product of the same, 
thus leaving ‘‘ type-writer’’ to do duty as a 
sufficiently fitting designation for the agent 
who operates the machine. This suggestion 
has been seconded by a writer in the orth 
American Review, and some reputable jour- 
nals seem already to have adopted the terms, 
so that we may perhaps conclude that they 
are already fairly on their way to general 
adoption. 

Before they are finally adopted, however, 
by the general public, it might be well to 
consider that the word ‘‘ graphotype’’ is al- 
ready in use asa technical term in the art of 
engraving, meaning a process for producing 
a design upon a surface in relief, so that it 
can be printed from. In view of this fact, 
it should seem desirable to have more sug- 
gestions, with the reasonable expectation, of 
getting a word that would answer the pur- 
pose without the liability of confusion in 
meaning above referred to. In this case, 
to be sure, such liability to confusion would 
be reduced to the minimum, on account of 
the uncommon use of the word as a techni- 
cal term in the art of engraving ; still, while 
we are about it, we might as well aim at 
avoiding even this minimum of misunder- 
standing that is likely to arise. 

With this end in view, therefore, provided 
it be not regarded as too severe an infrac- 
tion of the rules governing the formation 
of words, we might make a compound of 
Latin and Greek elements, as premere and 
graphein, giving: ‘* premograph”’ (the ma- 
chine), ‘‘ premogram’’ (the product), and 
* premographer’’ (the agent) ; or ictus and 
and sraphein, giving ictugraph,”’ ** ictu- 
gram,’’ and “‘ictugrapher.’’ The only justifi- 
cation for the hybrid character of these words 
rests in the fact that the two homogeneous 
elements most suitable for the purpose, supos 
and graphein, are already appropriated be- 
yond recall by the art of typography. Whilst 
we are sacrificing accuracy in the matter of 
formation to convenience, it might, perhaps, 
be as well to make the series run: ‘‘ printo- 
graph,”’ ‘‘ printogram,”’ and ‘‘ printograph- 
er.’” We must confess, however, that these 
words have not much to commend them, 
apart from their analogy to the series con- 
nected with telegraphy. 

If the genius of our language were more 
like the German in the matter of develop- 
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ment from within, by drawing from its ow 
resources the elements needed for new com. 
binations, we might easily solve the difficulty 
by such simple and intelligible terms as, type. 
writing machine, type-writing, and typ. 
writer—and these are surely not withou 
merit. Perhaps the ingenuity of some one, 
whose eye may fall upon this article, will be 
equal to the occasion of producing some. 
thing entirely satisfactory. 


- 
———— 


FLOODS AND FORESTS. 





HE floods that have recently swept over 

the interior of the State, carrying death 
and destruction in their wake, will furnish 
food for reflection for many a day to come, 
The public attention has been naturally, for 
the most part, centred upon the valley of 
Conemaugh, where the saddest havoc has 
been wrought; and inasmuch as here the 
immediate cause of the appalling calamity 
was the artificial lake, whose waters swept 
through the valley like a destroying angel, 
we have been somewhat slow in taking in 
the full significance of this disastrous inun- 
dation. For it must be remembered that 
many other sections of the State—not to 
speak of the country at large—were visited 
with unprecedented floods, and that back of 
the artificial lake were the roaring mountain 
streams that filled the vast reservoir to over- 
flowing and to the final fatal bursting, and 
still further back was the enormous rain-fall 
which made all this possible. In endeavor- 
ing to trace the results in loss of life and 
property to their true cause, the question 
has been asked—Is the hand of man or na- 
ture to be held accountable? 

Without having any particular reference 
to South Fork dam, we may safely say that 
the hand of man was deeply concerned in 
producing the conditions that made it possi- 
ble—shall we not also say unavoidable ?—for 


nature to overleap her usual bounds and let, 


loose forces more terrific than the ‘‘ hounds 
of war.’’ We refer of course to the steady 
destruction of forests that has been going on 
for years, the serious consequences of which 
we are beginning to feel more and more as 
the progress of civilization makes more and 
more extended inroads upon the domain of 
nature. 

One of the most impressive lessons, there- 
fore, to be derived from the unparalleled vio- 
lence of the recent floods is in the nature of 
a solemn warning of the peril that attends 
the unchecked destruction of the forests, which 
are the natural provision against the fury of 
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storm and flood. The testimony of expert 
naturalists has been corroborated in a way 
not soon to be forgotten, and it becomes us 
to take the lesson home. The business of 
the hour is to concern ourselves with the 
question of averting a recurrence of the sad 
spectacle that has cast such gloomy shadows 
across the fairest valleys of our Common- 
wealth. 

The following reflections, which we clip 
from the Philadelphia Times, are so perti- 
nent to the occasion that we may well pon- 
der them in their far-reaching significance : 

‘‘When the mountains were covered by 
forests, the heavy rains of early summer fell 
harmlessly upon them. The foliage and 
the dead leaves beneath held the water like 
a sponge, and instead of running quickly off 
it penetrated the soil, feeding the mountain 
springs and keeping the streams constantly 
and evenly supplied. Even the melting 
snows of spring, while they swelled the 
streams to excess, but seldom caused de- 
structive freshets, while it was only toward 
the very end of summer that the mountain 
brooks were altogether dry. In short, it 
was one of the functions designed by nature 
for the forests to retain and distribute the 
water supply throughout the year, and thus 
the evaporation of moisture from the earth 
was at the same time prolonged and its pre- 
cipitation in rain followed with correspond- 
ing evenness and regularity. 

‘* But we have changed all this. We have 
stripped the mountains bare, and the melt- 
ing snow and the early summer rains rush 
from their naked sides unchecked in over- 
whelming torrents. There is a period of 
storm and flood, and after that a period of 
drought, when springs are dry and great 
rivers become but shallow brooks; and in- 
stead of the equable climate that nature 
gave us we have made for ourselves a cli- 
mate of sudden changes and viclent disturb- 
ances. 

‘When to all this are added the perils of 
purely human invention which result from 
confining the course of mountain streams by 
dams and reservoirs and various artificial 
obstructions, it will be seen how the course 
of civilization is at war with the forces of 
nature—forces that will always assert their 
mastery in the end. While it may not be 
pretended that storm and tempest are of 
man’s producing, or that any human fore- 
sight could avert them, it does not admit of 
question that the want of such foresight has 
greatly increased the perils to which man is 
subject from them, as the disasters of the 
past few days unequivocally show. 
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‘¢ But what can we do? Not much for the 
benefit of the present generation, but some- 
thing for those that are to come after. Our 
fathers chopped down the trees without a 
thought of replacing them, and we are reap- 
ing the results of their carelessness. And 
now we are increasing the legacy of evil to 
transmit it to our children. This is where 
we can learn a lesson from what is past. 
The destruction of the remaining forests of 
Pennsylvania must be checked and regu- 
lated, and some provision must be made 
for forest cultivation. Trees are of slow 
growth, but they do grow, and it is entirely 
feasible, in the course of years, to cover 
again some of our denuded mountains, -Val- 
ueless for any other purpose, with fresh 
verdure, if not with useful timber. This is 
a work that can only be done under the 
authority and supervision of the State, and 
the subject is one of the most important 
that can command the attention of the Leg- 
islature.’’ 


_— 
fe 


DIRECTORS AT INSTITUTES. 





T is always a matter of congratulation 

when the School Directors of a district 
are in hearty accord with the work of Super- 
intendents and teachers ; when they make 
intelligent visitation of the schools, with 
helpful suggestions to teachers and pupils ; 
when they read books and periodicals in 
which educational topics are discussed— 
when they love learning for its own sake. 
Such men taking hold of the work of the 
District or County Institute, along with the 
teachers, in the true spirit of fellowship in 
good works, inspire, invigorate, and in 
every way stimulate the educational forces 
of the locality which is so fortunate as to 
number them among its citizens. We take 
pleasure in reporting at length the remarks 
of Messrs. H. M. Alexander on ‘‘Our Schools 
and School Houses,’’ and Simon L. Brandt, 
on ‘‘School Houses and their Surround- 
ings,’’ at a Local Institute held some time 
since at Marietta in Lancaster county : 


OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL HOUSES. 


What should our school houses be, and 
what their surroundings? It were far easier 
to tell what they should not be; for then I 
would have structures all around me from 
which to gather my data. Few will deny 
that the Public School is the keystone of 
our nation’s prosperity. From within its 
walls have come the men whom the nation 
to-day loves and honors ; and within them 
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now are those who, as men and women, will 
be honored by the generation to come. 
Here will always be found the youth who 
must rise to the highest offices in the gift of 
this people. 

It is accepted beyond dispute that the early 
impressions made on the mind and heart 
of the child are the most lasting. I would 
not say aught against American homes, but 
how many homes lack this early influential 
training. In the public schools the chil- 
dren of all classes and conditions, of wealth 
and poverty, of righteous parents and of the 
sinful, from homes of love and peace, homes 
of drunkenness and disorder, from homes of 
education and of illiteracy, come together, 
carrying into the schools all the peculiari- 
ties of these widely-different family relations. 
Shall we not now use every opportunity to 
aid, by all possible means, the moral influen- 
ces that are at work therein, that the coming 
men and women may be worthy protectors 
of American law, American liberty, and 
American schools themselves ? 

Among these means, most influential is the 
school-house with its surroundings. Now 
that we have the children together, shall we 
pen them up in an ill-kept, ill-ventilated, 
scantily-furnished, disease-breeding hovel? 
Shall we surround it with narrow grounds, 
bare and barren, closed in with the poorest 
fence than can be found in the district, or 
not enclosed at all—without a walk at all, 
or with but a miserable pavement, such as 
you find before one of the schools of this 
borough, a disgrace to the neighborhood 
and an insult to the citizens, with its ragged 
fence and hingeless gate? 

Shall we place these schools under the 
care of a Board of Directors comprising our 
best citizens, or a Board of political bosses 
and their henchmen, who are rewarded for 
service by aseat in the School Board—men 
often who are anything but fit examples for 
imitation—fit object lessons to be placed 
before the little children of promise? God 
grant that our people everywhere may be 
aroused from the lethargy that permits the 
selection of such men to this high office of 
honor and responsibility. Again, there are 
not a few districts in which the interests of 
the schools are made secondary to one of 
the money questions, the only point that 
seems to be thought of on election day—to 
secure the school fund for the benefit of 
some bank or other moneyed institution. 

Let us build our school-houses even better 
than we do our homes. Let us have car- 
peted rooms, neatly furnished, with high 
ceilings, good ventilation, heated by steam, 
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and lighted in the most brilliant manner f 
their evening entertainments, while the sy 
shine of heaven is let in through the day 
purify and cheer. Let there be a hallway, 
and an entrance or reception room. Cau 
the children to feel that the school-house 
almost a parlor. Have it so attractive tha 
they will clean their shoes before enteri 
without being told to do so. Let there 
space sufficient to hang their clothing ing 
neat and orderly manner. Let everything 
about the interior of the building be such a 
to impress them daily with the cleanliness, 
order, and beauty of the place. The chil 
dren from the better homes will thus feel a 
home still and act accordingly, while chil 
dren less fortunate in their home surround. 
ings will find here something to enjoy an¢ 
something to soften and refine. 

The child will then look back upon it 
school days with feelings of love and ten 
derness ; and in after-life, instead of dirty 
floors, barren walls, the old cannon-stove, 
and the six-foot rod, will picture to itself 
the old attractive surroundings which taught 
their unconscious lesson—the carpeted floor, 
the pictures on the walls, the neat desk on 
the platform, behind which sat the teacher 
with love in her heart, and a smile for each 
little one upon her lips. Such recollections 
would have their influence for good though 
half a century of time. 

We should surround the school buildings 
with large grounds. Let there be an open 
place for the boys to play ball, and the girls 
their favorite games. Let there Le a wide 
veranda with well-paved approaches ; let 
there be flowers and garden walks, green 
lawns and beautiful trees, surrounded by4 
fence that is in harmony with all. With 
such institutions as these all over our land, 
the bad boy at school, the defaced walls— 
befouled by obscene language—the broken 
palings, and too-often unwashed face and 
hands, would become a part of the history 
of the past. The future of our country 
would have fewer criminals and better and 
more lovely men and women. 

Let the Directors be men who have at 
least the love of children in their hearts, 
even if not so fortunate as to have children 
of their own. Let them be chosen from 
the very best material in the district—men 
far above reproach, known to be honest, 
upright, justice-loving, God-fearing men— 
such as will take an interest in the schools, 
both from love of children and love of cout 
try, realizing that in the upbuilding ori 
the overthrow of our common schools lies 
the greatness or the peril of our commol 
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country. Let them be men who shall be to 
our children examples for imitation ; who, 
in the school-room or on the streets, are 
daily object lessons in right living. 

Let there be little anxiety as to the amount 
of money expended. We venture to say, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that 
no American citizen has ever paid a dollar 
school-tax or to the school fund, who, either 
for himself or his children, has not reaped 
benefits tenfold as great. It is to our shame 
that we should use our worn-out and danger- 
ous halls, and our old and unattractive rooms, 
for our little ones! Let us arise in our 
might, and erect worthy monuments to our 
greatest of public benefactors—the Public 
School of the nation! Let these monuments 
be high, large, airy and beautiful ; and may 
we see in and about them the healthy cheek 
and the dancing eyes of enjoyment, while 
from the attractive play-ground is wafted to 
our ears the merry laugh, such as is heard 
from the young and the innocent. And let 
us point the stranger to these monuments, 
and say, ‘‘ There is the secret of the power 
of this government. From within those 
walls comes the greatness of this nation, and 
within them are germinating the influences 
that must result for us in still increasing 


grandeur of purpose, character, and influ- 
ence among the nations of the world. 


SCHOOL HOUSES AND SURROUNDINGS. 


The school-houses and their surroundings 
should be the most comfortable and pleas- 
ant spots on earth. It is here that the young 
and rising generation, whose minds are be- 
ing trained and whose faculties developed, 
spend half their time or more in preparing 
for lives of goodness and usefulness, that 
they may be ready in their turn to take our 
places of power and trust when our work as 
fathers, mothers, directors, and teachers is 
finished. 

It is the duty of the parent to make home 
and its surroundings pleasant, both for the 
lessons it will teach and the influence it will 
have upon our boys and girls in after life. 
Our school-houses also should, under all 
circumstances, be considered most import- 
ant buildings, dotted as they are over our 
tural districts. Everywhere more pains 
thould be taken with them, more interest 
awakened in them, and more attention given 
to their construction. Their walls need not 
be of marble or granite; their floors need 
not be laid with the costliest carpet ; but 
there is vast room for improvement upon 
the plans and specifications most generally 
adopted for these. buildings at the present 
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time. It is true that the log-hut school- 
house, with its low ceiling, wood stove, 
long desks and benches, are things of the 
past ; others, more pleasing and comfortable, 
have taken its place. A wonderful revolu- 
tion in educational system and management 
is noticed in this nineteenth century. Hav- 
ing the schools at heart, and continually 
striving to promote their welfare, I do not 
hesitate in giving my opinion upon the ques- 
tion under consideration. 

A school house should be substantially 
built of the very best material that can be 
obtained, so as to withstand the piercing 
storms of winter. It should not be built by 
contract; experience prompts me to make 
this suggestion. The school room should 
have a high ceiling, and should be so con- 
structed as to insure good ventilation, as 
plenty of fresh air is essential to the health 
of both pupils and teachers. The seats 
should be comfortable in every respect; 
steam heat properly distributed should be 
regarded as next in importance to ventila- 
tion. Improper heating and poor ventilation 
bring upon our pupils a variety of ailments, 
most common of which are headaches, spinal 
complaints, weak eyes, colds, restlessness, 
one or all of these often producing dislike 
for study. An equable distribution of heat 
in the school room, with proper ventilation, 
will prevent these complaints, and a few 
more dollars well spent will often secure 
this result. The subject of ventilation of 
school buildings should be more seriously 
studied, since its importance cannot be over- 
estimated. One of the chief defects in heat- 
ing and ventilation is that furnaces and 
heaters are of insufficient capacity. They 
must often be forced to their maximum 
capacity even in ordinary weather, and 
when severe weather comes they fail to warm 
the house. Again the hot-air flues and ven- 
tilating flues are about one-third as large as 
they ought to be. We neglect to apply 
scientific tests as to the real condition of 
the air in the school room. 

Can we realize in all its magnitude the 
work before us? If so, we see ‘how neces- 
sary are men of grit and ability at the head 
of our school affairs ; men who are interested 
in schools and school work ; men who are in- 
terested in the welfare of our children as 
they daily meet for mutual improvement ; 
men who are not afraid to do a good thing 
for the good of a school; men who cannot 
be led by those who think twenty-five dol- 
lars per month a sufficient recompense for 
competent teachers, and that school houses 
should be built at the lowest possible con- 
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tract price; men who do not mind the 
strong wind of opposition that may come 
from the remotest part of a district against 
the advancing steps taken by the School 
Board ; men well qualified and intelligent, 
who appreciate advancement and excellence ; 
men, in a word, who study the wants of the 
schools. 

We can talk of the model school-house 
and its picturesque surroundings, but let us 
inquire how we can make it such. When 
serving as Director treat your constituents, 
whose servants you are, with courtesy, show- 
ing them the necessity of the various im- 
provements suggested, enlist their hearty 
co-operation in securing these, and thus 
improve the whole district. The essential 
requisite of a Director is to show the patrons 
of a district that he is interested in school 
work. When the school-house has been 
supplied with all that is necessary to the 
health and comfort of pupils, its ornamenta- 
tion should next receive attention. Beau- 
tiful landscapes or other pictures add greatly 
to the generai effect ; mottoes of appropri- 
ate subjects or texts give food for thought ; 
the windows may be decorated with curtains 
and flowers—the work of decoration not 
however being overdone ; and then a little 
sunshine from a bay-window, and a little sun- 
shine within the hearts of the teacher and 
pupils, will add greatly to the picture as a 
whole, and will make it a very profitable 
place forstudy. The platform and the aisles 
of the school room should be laid with mat- 
ting, which is as necessary there as carpets 
in our dining-rooms at home; and the dis- 
trict should not hesitate in furnishing the 
same. All these requisites are well worthy 
the attention of every one having a love for 
the school. 

As to the surroundings of our school- 
houses: If there is a mighty oak close by 
towering towards the sky, I would say in 
the language of the poet, ‘‘ Woodman, spare 
that tree.’’ Our woods are rapidly disap- 
pearing. As we look across the landscape 
we see too many of our school-houses stand- 
ing lone and bare, without shelter from the 
sun of summer or protection from the winds 
and storms of winter. Is it not indeed a 
desolate prospect? As we observe Thanks- 
giving, let us also observe Arbor Day. Let 
the directors, teachers, and patrons, go hand 
in hand in doing the work for which this 
day is appointed. Soon our school-houses 
everywhere will thus be surrounded with 
beautiful trees and evergreens, which will 
be growing along with the pupils as they ad- 
vance in years and in intellectual culture. 
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The school grounds should be spacious in 
order that the trees may not be too much 
crowded ; besides the boys and girls in their 
play must have plenty of room. They will 
have exciting gathes and sports, and for 
these and other uses at least one and a half 
acres of ground will be needed. This may 
be laid out with various ends in view, a part 
being appropriated to the play-ground and 
a part to the lawn, which should have its 
winding pathways ornamented with shrub 
bery and flowers. How charming the sur. 
roundings of our school-houses could be 
made, and that at how little expense! All 
this does not come near the limit of extrava- 
gance, but is simply what should character. 
ize our school-houses and their surroundings 
everywhere. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BERKS—Supt. Keck: The June examina- 
tions have been attended by 106 directors and 
crowds of other citizens. We raised the stand- 
ard: still we have many more licensed appli- 
cants than schools. The Tulpehocken Board 
graded the salary, and made actual work in the 
school-room the basis thereof. Union changed 
its term from six toseven months. Heidelberg 
is building a fine four-roomed school-house at 
Robesonia. Jefferson is building a new house in 
place of that blown down by the January storm, 

CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: The high schools of 
Bellefonte and Philipsburg closed very success 
ful terms, graduating good classes, whose work 
was very creditable to themselves and their 
teachers. A member of the Bellefonte class 
successfully passed the entrance examination 
at the Naval Academy. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brungard: The commence 
ment exercises of the Renovo high school were 
among the finest we have ever attended. Di 
rectors, teachers and pupils left no stone un- 
turned to meke it a success. Hands, head and 
heart were in the work. The class numbered 
five, one boy and four girls. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Brumbaugh: I spent 
the greater part of May aud the first week of 
June, in Institute work in Louisiana. A report 
of this experience,—its value to me personally 
and officially,—would be too long for your col- 
umns, | fear. In that grand sunny Southland, 
I found earnest progressive school-work, and 4 
general craving for the real food of the teacher. 
The meetings were well attended and did good. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Thirty-three ex- 
aminations were held in May and June, and 
409 applicants presented themselves for certifi- 
cates. Directors had no particular trouble to 
select teachers, though a searching effort was 
made, as a rule, to secure the best talent avail- 
able. It is safe to state that, upon the whole, 
a larger precentage of experienced and profes 
sionally well-equipped teachers have been em- 
ployed than at any time heretofore. More of 
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the higher grade certificates—meaning of course 
diplomas, permanent and professional papers— 
were sought after for our most advanced schools. 
Everything indicates that the machinery is well 
balanced for the ensuing year, and promises to 
give good results with little annoyance or friction. 
LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The Normal depart- 
ments, in connection with Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Schuylkill Seminary, and the school con- 
ducted by Profs. W. E. Heilman and J. R. 
Fertig, has closed. The results of the examina- 
tions indicated that a thorough academic train- 
ing had been given. We hope that the work 
of the school-room will show an equal degree of 
thoroughness in professional training. 
LUZERNE—Supt. Coughlin: I have been par- 
ticularly pleased with the work done in every 
department of our schools this year. The high 
schools did excellent work. The classes grad- 
uating are considerably above the average. 
MERCER—Supt. McCleery: The trustees of 
the Fredonia Academy have elected Prof. L. R. 
Eckles principal, and are ready to receive bids 
for a suitable building. The new building at 
Grove City was dedicated June 26th. Prof. W. 
E. Canon has been re-elected principal of Mc.- 
Elwaine Institute. The directors of Mercer 
have re-elected all the teachers but one of last 
year, and have decided to extend the term to 
nine months. Prof. A. L. Hope, of Hickory, 


succeeds as principal of the Jamestown schools 
Prof. M. A. Sutton, who was not a candidate for 
re-election. 

Monroe—Supt. Paul: The Polytechnic In- 


stitute at Gilbert’s, and Fairview Academy at 
Brodheadsville, closed their sessions in June, 
with fina) examinations and appropriate anni- 
versary exercises. These private Academies are 
both in a prosperous condition, and are doing 
good work for the county. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom: The com- 
mencement exercises of the high schools of 
Northumberland, Sunbury, and Mt. Carmel, 
were of a pleasing and interesting character, and 
reflected much credit upon both pupils and 
teachers, The Northumberland class num- 
bered eight—two boys and six girls; the Sun- 
bury class, seventeen—eight boys and nine 
girls; and the Mt. Carmel five—three boys and 
two girls. At each of these exeicises, it affords 
me much pleasure to state that the directors, 
patrons, and citizens generally, manifested an 
interest which indicates true progress in educa- 
tional sentiment. A large number of very 
handsome national flags were recently pre- 
sented to our schools thorough the county by 
the P. O. S. of A. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: A very successful 
term of the Bloomfield Academy was closed 
=. 31st, by the commencement exercises 
held in the Court House. The graduates (six 
m number, of whom three had successfully 
completed the preparatory collegiate course) 
acquitted themselves with satisfaction to the 

tge audience assembled. Rev. Dr. Harman, 
of Dickinson College, delivered an address. 

PikE—Supt. Kipp: Our teachers during the 
past year have done good work. We desire 
to remind the directors, however, that as the 
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State appropriation has increased, so the salaries 
of teachers should increase, and a greater de- 
mand should be made for a higher standard of 
qualifications. 

Uniton—Supt. Johnson: The two leading ed- 
ucational events of the month in this county 
were the commencement exercises of Central 
Pennsylvania and Bucknell Colleges. Under 
the efficient leadership of Presidents Gobble and 
Groff respectively, these Institutions have be- 
come prominent factors in higher educational 
work. Both colleges graduated a number of 
promising young men and women this year. 
Notwithstanding the inconvenience of travel 
caused by floods, large numbers of people 
attended the closing exercises of these schools. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: We are glad to see 
more interest manifested in school-work. Sey- 
eral Boards have voted an additional month of 
school for the coming year. . The Glade Board 
is building a four-room brick house at Glade 
Run. At North Clarendon a new building is to 
be erected before the fall term; and in nearly 
every district improvements of some kind are 
being made. The Tidionte school has been 
doing excellent work in the manual training 
department, and in fact in all departments, the 
industrial work being especially good. 

Wayne—Supt. Kennedy: Graduating exer- 
cises of a high order were held at the Hawley 
graded school and at Pleasant Mount academy, 
Dr. William Miller, who for the past three years 
has been principal of the latter institution, has 
resigned and gone West. Prof. Kimber Cleaver 
and his corps of teachers have done a good 
work at Hawley during the past year. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: The usual 
commencement exercises were held at the close 
of the school year. Thirteen received diplomas. 
William L. Achenbach, being at the head of 
his class, received first place on the programme. 
Carrie A. Weaver and Anna F. Brown stood 
second in honor, their grades being equal; the 
former delivered the salutatory address. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: A new school 
building is now in process of erection in the 
Third Section. The corner-stone was laid June 
28th, with appropriate ceremonies. Dr. Knox, 
President of Lafayette College, delivered the 
address on the occasion. The building is of 
brick, and when completed, will furnish four 
commodious and properly adjusted school- 
rooms, 

SCRANTON—Supt. Phillips: Under ‘“impor- 
tant acts of the directors,’ it may not be immod- 
est to speak of the advancement of the Super- 
intendent’s salary to $2500 for the year begin- 
ning with June. As the vote of the Board was 
unanimous, the compliment is even more grat- 
ifying than is the welcome increase of salary. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The work of the 
teachers, as exhibited by the recent annual ex- 
amination of applicants for certificates, indi- 
cates considerable progress and a — of in- 
quiry and earnest preparation on the part of 
many of them. The Board has inspected the 
buildings and grounds of the several schools, 
and decided upon some important and neces- 
sary improvements, The grounds of the new 
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Garfield building are to be put into good condi- 
tion at once, and inclosed with a neat and sub- 
stantial iron fence. 

TITUSVILLE—Supr. Streeter: The schools of 
this city have lost none of their efficiency dur- 
ing the year. The highschool has required an 
extra room to accommodate its increased num- 
ber, a fact the more flattering when it is remem- 
bered that the number of pupils in the schools 
has remained the same. This shows that a 
larger per cent. than ever before has remained 
in the high school. There is now a prospect 
for the erection of a new building for the high 
school; another new four-room building for 
the Fourth Ward; and some much-needed re- 
pairs on the Main Street building. A fine 
Knabe grand piano has been purchased for the 
high school during the year. This has added 
materially to the interest in music, and in the 
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efficient hands of our music teacher will do 
much to increase the success already attained 
in that branch: of practical education. We 
graduated from the high school a class of 
twenty-two—eight boys and fourteen girls—the 
largest class graduated here. The contract for 
the new high school building above referred to 
has been signed. 

WILLIAMSPORT — Supt. Transeau: At our 
annual commencement this year we graduated 
a classoftwenty-one. They all acquitted them- 
selves well. The Academy of Music, where 
the exercises were held, was filled to overflow- 
ing, and a great many were unable to get in, 
The essays and addresses were of more than 
ordinary merit, and received the applause of the 
large audience present. Our high school com- 
mencements have done a great deal towards 
popularizing the public schools of the city. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND, or ‘he Puritan 
Lheocracy in its Relations to Civil and Religious 
Liberty. By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cr. 8vo., pp. 296. Price, $2. 

We have had the pleasure recently of referring 
several times to new historical works by Prof. Fiske, 
such as his “‘ War for Independence,” in the Aiver- 
side Library for Young People, and his excellent 
work, ‘“ The Critical Period of American History,” a 
few months earlier. The volume now before us is 
uniform with the last named, and will call forth 
equally wide attention and general admiration. It is 
a further example of the highest form of historical 
writing, of which Prof. Fiske is the, leading and al- 
most only representative in American literature. The 
method is to show the principles at work in history, 
the “stream of tendency’”’ running through all events, 
and ever in the end “ making for righteousness,” the 
*‘ leading of Providence”’ that is manifest in all human 
history. Much has been written, indeed, of the early 
Puritans and their influence in America, but never, 
so far as we know, anything as sober, apparently un- 
biased, as philosophical and as authoritative as this 
essay of Prof. Fiske. It does full justice to the good 
qualities and influence of the Puritans, while it also 
clearly points out the evil. It seems to us to be the 
final verdict on the subject, the word that posterity 
will pronounce. We have no other work as clear 
and thorough on this earliest and important period of 
American history, hence it must be given a place in 
every historical library, and is essential to the equip- 
ment of every teacher of history. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Adapted to the wants of 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Academies. 
By Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. Chicago: Fohn C. 
Buckbee & Co. s2mo., pp. 204. Price 50 cents. 
It is safe to say that the author of “‘ Development 

of English Literature and Language” has few su- 

periors or equals in ability to treat our language 
thoroughly, practically, clearly, and in a manner 
suited to the understanding of the young. We have 
before referred to his “ Essentials of English,” his 

** Complete Rhetoric,’’ and other volumes of ‘‘Welsh’s 

Language Series.” We find the present volume fully 

up to the high standard there set by the author. It 

is a sequel to the ordinary text-books on grammar, 








and an introduction to rhetoric proper, being a care 
fully graded course in composition, with full explana: 
tions and plenty of exercises. 


GERMAN FOR AMERICANS. A Practical Guide for 
Self-Lnstruction, and for Colleges and Schools. By 
Dr. Jacob Mayer. Philada.; I. Kohler. 8vo, 
pp. 219. Price, $1. 

Among the features peculiar to this “ practical 
guide’’ or text-book of German, are the pronunciation 
added to each word, various lists and tables and col- 
lections of phrases, the vocabulary of nouns classi- 
fied according to gender, the “infallible rules to 
determine the gender of the nouns,’ etc. Text- 
books for self-instruction in a foreign language are 
seldom a success; the books may be, but the self- 
instruction is not. Asa text-book for use in German 
classes, however, especially where the object is chiefly 
the acquirement of conversational German, this vol- 
ume seems to have some admirable features, and de- 
cided advantages over some other similar books. It 
is a well made work mechanically also, good paper, 
type, and binding. 

STODDARD’s NEW INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
By Fohn F. Stoddard, A. M. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. s12mo. pp. 186. 

On the title-page we are informed that this attract- 
ive little volume contains “‘an extensive collection 
of practical questions on the general principles of 
arithmetic, with concise and original methods of so- 
lution, which simplify many of the most important 
rules in written arithmetic”—which is saying a good 
deal, especially for a title-page! Nevertheless the 
book appears to be a thoroughly good one, the many 
exercises and problems in what we used to call 
‘‘ mental arithmetic,” being carefully graduated so as 
to lead the pupil up gradually from the simplest to 
the most difficult. 

CHAUVENE™’S TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY GEOME 
TRY. Revised and abridged. By W. &. Byerly. 
Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. pp. 722 
Chauvenet’s mathematical text books nave long 

been recognized as standards, and are in use at West 

Point and Annapolis, Harvard, Yale and other lead- 

ing colleges. Prof. Byerly has done well therefore in 

so revising and abridging the one on elementary 
geometry as to adapt it to the use of our public 
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schools. It seems especially commendable in that it 
makes impossible the mere memorizing of theorems 
and problems, and instead, obliges the pupil to think 
and understand principles. Teachers of geometry 
will do well to examine the work. 


A ConcIsE VOCABULARY @o the First Six Books of 
Homer's Iliad. By Thos. D. Seymour. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 12mo. pp. 105. 

Published in uniform style with the “College Ser- 
ies of Greek Authors,” this handy Homeric lexicon 
will be appreciated by students and teachers. It is 
made from the Iliad itself, and not compiled at sec- 
ond-hand from other dictionaries. So far as we have 
examined it, it seems to be accurate, correct, and 
wholly reliable. Besides the vocabulary proper, it 

ives a number of valuable helps for the student of 
omer, in the form of a good map, tables of daily 
events, of the number and nationality of the various 

Greek forces, and genealogical trees of the Greek 

and the Trojan princes. The scholarly little volume 

is of more than ordinary interest and value. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND LANGUAGE. J/lustrated. Vol. XIV. New 
York: John B. Alden. Cloth, 50 cts. Half mo- 
rocco, 05 cts. per volume. 

This fourteeneth volume of one of Mr. Alden’s best 
and cheapest publications extends from Exc/ude to 
Floyd. Every new volume arouses fresh wonder 
and admiration in us, at the unusual combination of 
thoroughness and cheapness, excellence of editing 
and publishing, and a lowness of — that puts a 
really first-class dictionary and cyclopedia combined 
within the reach of all. Weare sure that our school 
directors and teachers do not know about this “ Mani- 
fold,” for there still are far too many schools in the 
Statewhich have no cyclopedia at all. This cer- 
tainly would not be the case if the proper authorities 
had any knowledge of this work of Mr. Alden, which 
by its handy form, durable binding, and low price, 
seems specially adapted for school use. It is worth 
three times its cost. 


Books OF THE BIBLE BRIEFLY ANALYZED. for 
use in Bible Instruction and for Bible Students in 
General. By A. Schultze, President Moravian 
Theol. Sem. Bethlehem, Pa.: The Comenius 
Press. srbmo., pp. 50. Price, 20 cts. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by “ The Book Antiquary,” 
Easton, Pa. 

Though there is nothing on the title-pageto tell us 
by whom this modest little pamphlet is published—for 
“The Comenius Press’’ is not a publishing house—we 
happen to know that it is by the Moravion Book Con- 
cern ; and the quality of the workmanship is such that 
this concern need not at all have been ashamed to 
have it bear its imprint. The little work is admirably 
arranged for clearness, giving, as it were, a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole Bible and of each book of the 
same. It will be found very useful by Sunday-school 
teachers, and could also be very profitably used by 
teachers in our public schools. For there is, of 
course, nothing denominational in it, but simply the, 
as yet, most accepted results of theological science, 
asthe authorship and ‘time of composition of each 
book, and a bare outline of their general contents. 
It would be a good thing if all our boys and girls 
could be made to learn the brief historical and lite- 
rary facts contained in Prof. Schultze’s volume. It 
would be a matter in no sense outside the sphere of 
ourcommon school education. As it is, Sunday- 
school teachers will be glad to know of it, for it is just 
what they want, and what is, we think, nowhere else 
to be had in as brief, clear, and cheap a form. To 
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have it on one’s desk saves many a hunt through the 
Bible Dictionary or more formal Introduction. 
Where it istoo short for one theological student, there 
are fifty general Bible readers to whom its very short- 
shortness and conservatism are its chief recommenda- 
tion. For its special purpose, therefore, we know of 
no other similar work superior to it. 


PLATO: PROTAGORAS. With the Commentary of 
Herman Sauppe, translated with Additions by 
James A. Towle. Boston: Ginn & Co. 8vo., 
pp. 177. Price, $1.50. 

This is the latest of Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s College 
Series of Greek Authors, to former issues of which 
we have frequently referred. The text has been very 
carefully edited. The critical notes are thorough, and 
just of the kind to do students most good. The com- 
prehensive Introduction, with its scholarly historical 
and biograpical sketches, its references.to Greek 
philosphy and literature, and its admirable analysis 
of the Protagoras, adds very much to the interest and 
usefulness of the volume. In short, the book is a 
model of what a text-book of Greek classics should be 


A LaTIN-ENGLISH DicTIONARY. Sy C. G. Gepp, 
M. A., and A. E. Haigh, M.A. Boston: Gsnn 
& Co. s16mo., pp. 563. Price, $1.40. 

This handy yet full little volume is the result of a 
laudable attempt to give college and other students a 
lexicon that shall be convenient in form and low in 

rice, at the same time that it shall be more compre- 

ensive and reliable than the average “abridgments”’ 
of the larger dictionaries and the ordinary “ school 
dictionaries.” The attempt has been reasonably suc- 
cessful, through many will question whether handi- 
ness of form, even combined with’ cheapness, can 
really compensate for inconvenience and injury to 
the eyes made inevitable by the necessary use of 
small type and crowded-looking pages. With this 
one unavoidable defect of small though very clear 
type, the dictionary is one that ought to be welcome 

to every high school and college student. Itis a 

marval of compactness. 

THE BEGINNER’S BooK IN GERMAN. With Humor- 
ous Illustrations. By Sophia Doriot. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. sr2mo., boards, pp. 273. Price, go cts. 
An attempt to make German entertaining to begin- 

ners. It follows the “natural method’’ of the same 
author’s “‘ Beginner’s Book in French.”” In the se- 
lections for reading, and conversations and other ex- 
ercises, advantage is taken, we are told, “ of the mis- 
chief-loving element of Young America!” Never- 
theless it is as good as is the average German for 
beginners. 

La SocittT&£ FRANCAISE AU D1x-SEPTIEME SIECLE, 
AntAccount of French Society in the XVI1th Cen- 
tury, from Contemporary Writers. Edited with 
Introduction and notes, by Thomas Frederick 
Crane, A. M. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
r16mo., pp. Wii. 742, with map. Price, $1.50. 

The satisfactory historical introduction of Mr. 
Crane is not the least interesting part of this beauti- 
fully made little book. The volume is designed for 
pupils in French. But it is so full of interesting 
original papers, and literary matter not always easily 
accessible, that it will find a welcome in many a gen- 
eral library. The four divisions treat of the famous 
Hotel de Rambouillet, of Mile. de Scudery and the 
Femmes Savantes, of Les Precieuses made immortal 
by Moliere, and of the Rules of Politeness. The 
Notes are judicious and helpful, and add much to the 
usefulness of the volume. The book will be greatly 
appreciated by teachers of French. ; 
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EARLY BEGINNINGS.—Nearly all the great masters 
were precocious in their abilities. Haydn an his 
career at the age of eight. When fifteen he had al- 
ready developed much of the skill and independence 
for which he became famous, At that age he hap- 
pened to hear of a vacancy in the choir of the church 
at Tell, and circumstances made him anxious to ob- 
tain the post.” ‘The choir-master, however, on receiv- 
ing his application, refused to allow him to join the 
choir. Nevertheless, on the following Sunday, Haydn 
managed to smuggle himself into the choir, and sit next 
to the principal soloist. Just as this soloist rose to de- 
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liver himself of the solo, Haydn snatched the musi¢ 
from his hand, and at once began to sing it himself at 
sight. The church authorities were so electrified 
that they gave him a good sum of money as soon as 
the service was over. Beethoven, at fifteen, was one 
of the chief musicians under the Elector of Cologne, 
At four, Mozart could play freely on the harpsichord; 
at six he not only composed, but began to travel as a 
virtuoso. The Archbishop of Salzburg, a few years 
afterwards, would not believe that a child so young 
could of himself accomplish all he was accredited 
with. Accordingly, he shut him up in a cell with 
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all re - pin-ing; Near us is 


cres, 


pen, ink, paper, and the words for a mass. Within 
a week the young prisoner produced a complete score 
for the inspection of the incredulous archbishop. The 
result of its performance was that the mass Bs 
a stock piece at the Salzburg Cathedral, while Mozart 
became the prelate’s comsert-meister, at the age of 
twelve. Mendelssohn was a noted improviser on the 
pianoforte at the age of eight. Schumann, as a 
school-boy, could at any time gather a knot of com- 
panions, who eagerly listened as he described their 


crests are foam - ing. 
can 





characters on the piano. Chopin did a still more 





ond hearts, en - twin - ing, 
grieve thee? Fond hearts, en - twin - ing, 
sad - den.” Fond hearts, en - twin - ing, 


p 


to 


shin - ing Beau - ty’s bright smile, 
pp 


wonderful thing, when a boy in his father’s school. 
Sonntag thought him such a miracle at ten, that she 
gave him a valuable gold watch as a token of admir- 
ation, At nine he was asked to assist at a public 
concert for the poor. He selected as his subject 4 
difficult concerto, and was dressed by his mother like 
a little dandy for the occasion. After a suc- 
cess, he went home to his mother, who asked him 
as she embraced him, what the public liked best. 
“Oh, mamma,” said the unconscious young genius, 
“nobody could look at anything but my collar!” 





